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If  /  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  {f  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  {f  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  -  0 - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  anniversary  of  tbe  capitnlation  of  Sedan  has  been 
celebrated  at  Berlin  with  a  pompons  military  display. 
Bat  some  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
exuberance  of  national  satisfaction  from  degeneratinjf 
into  an  insnltinsr  tone  towards  the  vanquished  of  1870. 
There  are  probably  strong  political  reasons  for  this 
moderation,  which  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  peace,  has  been  observable  in  the  public 
acts  of  Germany  with  reference  to  the  war.  Without 
entering  into  conjectares  whether  the  coolness  which  has 
recently  arisen  between  Rn.ssia  and  Germany  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  desire  of  the  German  Government 
not  ^  pfive  fresh  offence  to  France,  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  Imperial  master  are  not 
now  expecting,  still  less  desiriniy,  to  provoke  a  revival 
of  revengeful  feeling  among  those  who  were  conqoered 
at  Sedan.  The  reorganisation  of  the  French  army  has 
been  progressing  in  what  French  military  men  call  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Bat  the  French  are  not  a  people 
disposed  to  reticence  about  the  ideas  that  are  stirring  in 
their  minds.  And  it  may  be  presumed  that  when  we 
hear  nothing  of  a  probable  use  to  bo  made  of  the 
reorganised  army,  France  has  dropped  out  of  sight  the 
projects  of  vengeance  of  which  we  heard  so  much  two 
years  ago.  Germany  has  at  present  every  interest  to 
ab'«tnin  from  complicating  her  political  labours,  which 
raiist  be  allowed  to  be  difficult  enough,  by  needlessly  in¬ 
volving  herself  in  the  chances  of  war. 

Public  affairs  in  France  have  lapsed  into  extreme 
dulness.  The  ill  success  of  Marshal  Mac  Mahon’s  tour 
through  Brittany  has  become  more  and  more  manifest, 
and  very  little  is  said  even  in  the  official  press  about  the 
supplementary  journeys  that  were  to  proclaim  the  i 
Sepfennate  to  the  Normans  and  to  the  Sonth.  The  pre-  j 
parutions  for  the  coming  elections  are  carried  on  with  j 
great  activity  by  the  Bonapartists  and  the  Ropublio  ins.  | 
The  Monarchists  do  not  ventnre  to  show  themselves,  and 
poor  M.  Rruas  is  tho  only  politician  who  has  yet  ventnred 
to  appeal  to  the  electors  upon  the  policy  traced  in  out¬ 
line  by  the  Marshal,  the  maintenance  of  the  pure 
Septennatft  as  a  definitive  institution.  The  bare  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  Bonapartist  may  win — and  this  very  week 
Germany  has  been  rejoicing  over  the  anniversary  of  j 
Sedan — must  appear  incredible  to  any  one  who  under-  ^ 
stands  what  the  Imperial  system  really  meant,  and  how  | 
thoroughly  its  native  and  ineradicable  vices  were  exposed 
to  the  French  people.  It  is  trne  that  the  political  ^ 
patience  of  the  electorate  baa  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
sterile  divisions  and  intrignes  of  the  Assembly,  and  is 
likely  to  be  tried  farther  by  the  obstructive  character  | 
that  the  Sepfennate  has  lately  assn  mod.  To  choose  Im¬ 
perialism,  notwithstanding,  as  an  escape  from  the 
weariness  of  the  present  travesty  of  Parliamentary 
Government,  would  be  an  act  of  stupidity.  Yet  if  the 
elect-irs  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  of  the  Oise,  give 
heir  votes  for  such  candidates  as  the  Due  de  Padoue 
the  Due  de  Moaeby,  remarkable  among  the  i 


“  raamelukes  ”  who  surrounded  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
III.,  they  are  plainly  doing  what  in  them  lies  to  restore 
the  whole  system  that  came  down  with  a  crash  at  Sedan. 

The  disturbances  between  the  whites  and  the  negroes 
in  the  Sonthern  States  has  alarmed  the  Government  at 
Washington,  and  the  Atlantic  Cable  informs  us  that 
President  Grant  has  “issued  a  strong  condemnation  of 
the  atrocities  ”  which  have  excited  the  apprchenKion  of 
a  war  of  races.  We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  the 
Washington  Government  professes  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  respective  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  black  and 
white  factions  in  the  late  disturbances.  The  President 
has  requested  the  Secretary  for  War  to  consult  the 
Attorney-General  with  regard  to  the  outrages  reported, 
in  order  to  discover,  we  may  presume,  the  legal  limits 
within  which  the  Central  Government  has  power  to  act. 
Bat  it  farther  appears  that  the  President  must  bo  of 
opinion  that  there  is  such  a  power,  for  Mr  Secretary 
Belknap  has  been  directed  to  order  out  all  the  available 
troops  in  the  districts  lately  disturbed,  to  be  employed 
for  the  preservation  of  order  in  case  of  necessity.  The 
Federal  troops  were  able  to  restore  tranquillity  a  little 
while  ago  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  then 
the  seat  of  a  petty  civil  war.  Bat  it  was  objecte  I  that 
the  constitotional  powers  of  the  Government  at  Wash¬ 
ington  bad  been  exceeded,  and  those  who  know  how  the 
sanctity  of  the  Constitation  is  an  idea  deeply  rooted  in 
the  American  mind  will  understand  how  desirous 
President  Grant  would  naturally  be  to  avoid  drawing 
criticism  upon  himself  by  even  the  appearance  of  over¬ 
straining  his  authority. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  may  be  described  as  a  demi- 
semi-royal  personage,  and  he  ought  to  have  been 
instructed  before  he  was  raised  formally  to  his  present 
^  elevated  and  dignified  position  of  those  reticences  and 
limitations  which  royalty  even  of  the  genuine  sort  has 
to  snbmit  to.  The  Marqais’s  illnstrious  brothers-in-law 
do  not  go  about  the  country  talking  controversial  politics 
on  the  stump,  and,  if  they  did,  they  would  probably 
have  the  good  sense  at  least  to  avoid  insalting  a  foreign 
nation  with  whom  we  are  on  friendly  terms.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome,  however,  “represents”  the  electors  of 
Argyleshire,  and  he  felt  bound  on  Thursday,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  common  member  of  Parliament,  to  expound 
to  his  coostitaents  his  views  apon  foreign  and  domestic 
politics.  Now,  that  the  Marquis  should  talk  platitudes 
about  the  high  mission  of  Chnrch  Establishment.s  is 
matter  of  very  little  real  consequence,  and  t  he  electors 
who  listened  to  him  at  Campbeltown  are  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  that  this  amateurish  talk  about 
grave  political  subjects  has  no  more  significance  in  the 
month  of  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Louise  than  it 
would  have  if  a  royal  reoommendation  were  to  secure  a 
seat  in  Parliament  for  some  sturdy  gilly  8t  Bal¬ 
moral.  But  foreigners  do  not  so  readily  understand 
the  niceties  of  our  monarchical  constitution,  and  they  are 
dangerously  apt  to  confound  small  things  with  great. 

It  would  have  been  wise,  therefore,  we  think,  if  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  had  refrained  from  flinging  a  small 
stone  at  the  Spanish  Republic:  “He  considerei  the 
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I  of  Inquiry,  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegationi 
‘  •  is  reported  to  have  made  “frantic’"* 

efforts  to  defer  the  evil  day,  bat  does  not  seem  to  have 
altered  his  conduct  materially,  or  even  dismissed  hig 
obnoxious  Ministers.  The  Commissioners,  after  a  lonir 
inquiry,  made  a  report  unfavourable  to  the  prince. 
Acting  on  this,  the  Supreme  Government  has  stemlj 
reprimanded  the  Guicowar;  and  has  warned  him  that 
any  continuance  ef  mal- administration  will  be  punished 
with  deposition.  In  this  matter  the  Government  has 
departed  from  its  usual  line  of  policy,  which  has  been 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  farther  annexation  of  territory 
and  to  permit  the  native  princes  to  manage  their  internal 
affairs  free  from  all  restraint  and  interference.  It  is 
moreover,  stated  that  this  warning  is  intended  to  bear  a 
much  wider  significance  than  at  first  appears. 

Fordington  field,  an  arable  tract  of  land  of  about 
3,000  acres  adjoining  the  county  town  of  Dorchester,  is 
a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  been  tilled  by  some  twenty  different  tenants, 
but  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  have  just 
announced  their  determination  to  relet  it  in  four  or  five 
farms.  This  determination  has  aroused  much  hostility 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  a  public  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  Mayor,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  reconsider  his  decision.  But 
this  meeting  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  plain  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Vicar  of  West  Fordington  .and  other 
speakers  on  the  “disgraceful**  and  “ miserably  bad ** 
condition  of  the  cottages  on  this  royal  estate,  and  atten¬ 
tion  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  neighbouring  estates,  the  cottagers  ou  the 
Duchy  were  unprovided  with  allotments.  It  is  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  papers  were  full  of  elaborate 
statements  of  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  on  the  Sandringham  estate,  and  many  a  moral  was 
drawn  as  to  the  admirable  example  thus  set  by  the 
Prince  to  the  landlords  of  the  country.  It  is  well,  there- y 
fore,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  We  do  not 
accuse  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  being  personally  cognisant 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  those  Dorchester  cottagen^ 
though  special  attention  was  drawn  to  their  sad  plight 
in  the  Blue  Books  of  1869,  hut  we  find  that  royal  estates 
are  subject  to  the  same  drawback  that  prevails  with 
other  large  properties :  everything  is  furbished  and 
made  pleasant  under  the  nose  of  the  proprietor,  but  the 
tenants  at  a  distance  are  left  to  their  fate. 


recognition  of  the  Spanish  Government  premature,  < 
because  that  Goveri  merit  had  not  yet  shown  its  capacity  TJie  Guicowar 
to  defeat  its  enemie?.**  This  irrelevant  piece  of  imperti¬ 
nence  would  not  n  atter  much  if  it  were  not  so  clearly 
inadvisable  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  allowed  to 

-  -  -  .  inquiry, 


suppose  that  the  rryal  family  of  England,  who  may  have 
something  according  to  their  ideas  to  do  with  the 
Government  of  the  c  run  try,  are  sympathise!  s  with  the 
absolutist  and  cl  rioil  theories  represented  by  Don 
Carlos. 


The  following  statement  regarding  the  ethics  of  sport 
appeared  in  a  contemporary  on  Tuesday  : — “  Let  the 
humanitarians  say  what  they  will  against  the  cruelty  of 
field  sports,  when  you  turn  homewards  for  dinner, 
pleasantly  wearied,  your  conscience  assures  you  of  a 
well-spent  day,  and  you  are  persuaded  that  no  guilty 
pleasure  would  ever  yield  you  so  calm  a  satisfaction.**^ 
Sportsmen  are  not  much  given  to  sentiment.  Not  many 
of  them,  we  fancy,  dream  of  the  unpleasant  spectacle  of 
the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  partridge  broken  and 
dabbled  in  bl(X)d,  or  of  the  wounded  bird  creeping  into 
a  bush  to  linger  in  pain.  Still,  it  may  be  a  relief 
to  some  to  find  that  our  great  moralist  has  thus 
authoritatively  set  the  question  at  rest.  Sporting 
is  not  cruel — not,  at  least,  for  those  strong  enough 
to  bo  only  “  pleasantly  wearied  **  and  appetised 
for  dinner  by  a  day’s  shooting,  or  thinightless 
enough  to  feel  only  a  “calm  satisfaction**  and  not  a 
“  guilty  pleasure  “  in  the  recollection  of  their  day*s  work. 
The  only  misfortune  is  that  the  same  test  would  cover 
equally  the  ruffian  who  has  half-killed  his  wife,  or  the 
Madi-ilena  returning  from  a  bull-fight,  that  is,  if  they  ar® 
sufficiently  nsed  to  it. 

True  to  his  fearless  character.  Garibaldi  has  written  » 
letter  to  Aurelio  Saffi,  in  which  he  openly  takes  sides 
with  the  unjustly  accused,  and  asks  his  imprisoue® 
friend  to  “add  his  own  (Garibaidi*s)  name  to  the  noblo 
declaration  **  recently  issued  by  the  twenty-eight  demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  who  were  arrested  at  the  Villa  Buflb 
There  are  some  very  strong  expressions  in  the  letter  o 
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the  Deliverer  of  the  Two  Sicilies  against  the  absurdity 
which  Government  has  committed  in  the  case  at  issue. 

learn  that  Garibaldi,  whose  health  is  far  better  than 
had  been  reported,  will  soon  bring  out  his  book  upon 
*The  Thousand,’  the  prefiice  of  which  will  contain  some 
severe  strictures  upon  the  present  Italian  administra¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  to  see  Liberal  organs  in 
this  country  still  publishing  disgraceful  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  the  Rimini  affair  which  are  concooted  by 
semi-official  writers  at  Rome,  and  in  which  some  of  the 
best  Italian  patriots  are  systematically  mixed  up  with 
robbers.  When  a  correspondent  of  this  calibre  asks  : — 
“What  is  to  be  done?  Of  course  there  is  but  one 
remedy.  Troops,  troops,  troops  !  ” — it  needs  no  ghost 
to  tell  in  whose  interest  he  writes. 

Evidently  no  great  confidence  exists  in  the  East  with 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
Rnssia.  In  the  Danubian  Principalities  a  decree  has 
just  been  published  ordaining  military  instruction  for 
boys  from  the  age  of  thirteen.  A  similar  institution 
prevails  in  a  number  of  Swiss  cantons,  and  in  the 
German  State  of  Wurtemberg.  The  decree  issued  at 
Bncharest  makes  militaiy  instruction — without  arms 
between  the  ages  of  13  and  15,  and  with  arms  from  the 
age  of  15 — obligatory  for  all  public  schools.  A  number 
of  boys  of  the  different  schools  are  to  be  formed  into  a 
battalion,  each  of  which  will  receive  a  banner  with  the 
inscription  “  Viitoruf^**  i.e.,  “  The  Future.”  Every  year 
a  military  examination  will  take  place.  In  Switzerland 
tbe  system  of  a  “  Youths*  Militia  ”  acts  very  well.  In 
a  monarchical  State,  in  wdiich  tbe  ideas  of  civic  inde¬ 
pendence  are  but  slightly  developed,  there  is  more  or 
less  danger  of  such  an  institution  being  calculated  to 
simply  strengthen  the  bureaucratic  machinery.  The 
ordinance  alluded  to  shows,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  where  Russia  began  the  war  in 
1853,  are  not  without  apprehension  for  their  future. 

The  official  conference  on  Postal  Affairs  will  meet  at 
Berne  on  September  15.  The  idea  of  the  Director  of  the 
General  Post-office  of  Germany,  who  works  for  the 
establishment  of  a  WtH-Post-Verein^  or  Universal  Postal 
League,  is  to  extend  the  principles  which  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  first  introduced  here  over  the  whole  civili.sed  part 
of  the  globe.  A  uniform  rate  of  threepence — or,  in  the 
case  of  letters  that  are  not  prepaid,  of  sixpence — would 
tbas  carry  a  letter  all  over  the  world.  It  is  further 
proposed  to  abolish  all  transit  fees  for  postal  carriage. 
Probably  this  motion  will  be  opposed  with  great  perti¬ 
nacity  by  the  French  delegate,  France  having,  until  now, 
raised  the  highest  taxes  on  postal  transit,  even  in  cases 
where  her  territory  was  only  touched  in  a  slightly 
passing  way.  On  the  part  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  who  derive  much  financial  benefit 
from  such  taxes,  some  resistance  may,  perhaps,  also  be 
apprehended. 

Attention  has  lately  been  di*awn  to  the  misery  and 
ignorance  of  the  “  poor  White  ”  population  in  India. 
Any  regular  settlement  of  Europeans  has  always  been 
systomutically  discouraged  on  wise  and  prudent  grounds, 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  numerous  white  and  half-caste  community.  The 
Lineful  effect  of  the  Indian  climate  on  the  children  of 
^uropeans  is  well  known,  and  every  endeavour  is  made 
by  their  parents  to  send  them  to  some  country  more 
favourable  to  their  physical  and  moral  development.  It 
18  only  the  more  prosperous,  however,  that  cati  afford 
SQch  a  costly  expenditure,  and  hence  the  number  of 
whites  born  and  living  in  India  is  daily  and  rapidly 
^’or  these  the  system  of  education  esta- 
ished  by  the  English  gives  no  adequate  provision 
w  atever,  and  they  are  suffered  to  grow  up  in  a  state  of 
e  most  hopeless  ignorance.  The  condition  df  the  half- 
^'istes,  or  Eurasians,  is  still  more  deplorable.  Rejected 
rom  fellowship,  and  scorned  both  by  Indians  and  Euro- 
a  ^^*®y^^^ive  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  niisery 
**  depravity.  It  is  clearly  necessary  that  some  attempt 


should  be  made  to  supply  the  wants  of  both  these  classes 
and  to  rescue  them  from  the  vice  and  degradation  in 
which  they  live. 

Under  the  heading  of  Worshipping  the  Queen  at 
Crathie,'*  the  Glisgow  News  is  very  severe  upon  the 
adorers  of  royaby.  It  seems  that  “a  genteel  mob,” 
such  is  the  unkind  phrase  of  our  contemporary,  went 
to  the  church  of  Grathie  on  Sunday  to  see  the  Queen, 
but,  finding  she  was  not  to  be  there,  “  rose  and  left  the 
building  liecause  their  vulgar  curiosity  was  not  to  be 
satiated.”  Now  is  not  this  rather  hard  P  All  loyal 
people  are  told  to  “/ear  God  and  honour  the  Queen.” 
Upon  this  special  occasion  the  latter  sentiment  was  the 
predominant  one  with  the  Grathie  congregation.  Bat 
are  they  to  bo  denounced  for  forgetting  half  their  duty  ? 
Should  they  not  rather  be  praised  for  remembering  the 
other  half  P 

The  town  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  Lancashire,  where  the  Iron  and  Sfeel  Institute  is 
at  present  assembled,  is  a  moat  remarkable  instance  of 
the  almost  marvellons  rapidity  with  which  industrial 
activity  and  natural  advantages  can  raise  a  wretched 
village  into  a  wealthy  and  populous  city.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  Barrow  consisted  only  of  a  few  fishermen’s 
dwellings  scattered  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Fur¬ 
ness  peninsnla,  and  apparently  there  was  little  prospect 
of  any  extraordinary  alteration  in  its  condition.  The 
discovery,  however,  of  a  rick  deposit  of  iron  ore  soon 
attracted  a  large  industrial  population,  so  that,  in  1871, 
the  inhabitants  numbered  18,245,  showing  that,  witliin 
twenty  years,  the  town  had  increased  to  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  its  former  size.  Since  1871  the  population 
has  almost  doubled  itself,  and,  indeed,  the  growth  has 
been  so  rapid  that  numbers  of  the  workmen  can  only 
obtain  temporary  and  very  insufficient  lodging  accommo¬ 
dation.  Such  a  sudden  increase  of  a  commercial  com¬ 
munity  is  a  rare  occurrence  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
thongh  many  parallels  might  be  found  in  the  great  cities 
of  America. 

The  imposition  of  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts  of  third-class  passenger  fares  by  all  trains  not 
running  the  whole  length  of  a  line,  and  not  stopping  at 
every  station,  was  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  third- 
class  passenger.  It  was  feared  that  without  this  safe¬ 
guard  railway  directors  would  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  make  long  journeys  by  rail  at  a  penny  a 
mile.  Unforeseen  contingencies  have  arisen,  which 
show  that  this  provision  has  been  incautiously  worded, 
and  may  annoy  the  class  it  was  intended  to  protect.  It 
renders  companies  liable  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the 
receipts  from  tbe  cheap  trains  that  bring  workmen 
up  from  the  suburbs  to  their  work  in  the  morning. 
Glearly,  that  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Act ;  and  it 
was  certainly  sharp  practice  and  red-tapeism  on  the 
part  of  the  Inland  Revenne  officials  to  make  any  claim 
upon  the  receipts  derived  from  such  trains.  They  were 
breaking  the  spirit  of  the  law,  while  they  insist  'd  on 
tbe  letter.  Those  trains  are  all  but  indispensable  to  the 
better  bousing  of  the  working  classes,  many  of  whom, 
j  upon  tbe  strength  of  them,  have  been  able  to  exchange 
j  ill- ventilated  dens  in  the  Gity  for  airy  honses  in  the 
I  suburbs.  '  Their  d'scoutinuauce  would  be  a  public 
calamity.  But  we  cannot  join  Vitli  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries  in  abasing  Sir  Edward  VVatkin  and  other 
railway  directors  for  threatening  to  stop  them.  If  ra  1- 
way  companies  had  been  trying  to  evade  the  law,  and 
throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  third-class  passengers, 
there  would  have  been  just  cause  for  outcry  ;  but,  as  it 
is,  we  must  not  aid  and  abet  a  Parliamentary  overoight 
and  red-tape  officialism  in  fining  railway  companies 
because  they  provide  facilities  for  cheap  travelling. 
Railway  directors  have  an  eye  to  their  own  interest, 
like  other  people,  and  they  see  the  wisdom  of  develop¬ 
ing  third-claSs  traffic.  But  in  this  case  they  have  a 
right  to  complain  of  petty  persecution.  The  Act  should 
beatnended.  : 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  DANGEE. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  policy  which 
will  reunite  a  broken  party  and  again  give  Liberalism  legis¬ 
lative  strength  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Who 
will  speak  the  word,  and  what  will  it  be,  which  will  restore 
discipline,  and  make  allies  of  those  who  have  borne  the 
same  political  names,  but  have  fought  against  each  other, 
or  feebly  co  operated  ?  We  have  read  many  answers,  and 
since  the  recess  we  have  been  treated  to  scores  of  solutions 
more  or  less  probable.  But  the  clear  word  yet  remains  to 
be  spoken  in  the  tumult,  and  the  orders  of  the  leaders  are 
yet  uncertain.  The  most  sagacious  may  here  be  mistaken 
in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times  ;  and  under  our  system  of 
public  life,  which  exposes  the  slightest  utterance  of  a  states¬ 
man  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  highly  magnifying  observation, 
and  which  makes  evasive  speech  almost  a  necessity,  sonoie 
of  the  most  sagacious  practical  minds  are  debarred  from 
freely  speaking  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  future. 
Mr  Disraeli,  for  instance,  may  foresee  the  next  political 
moves  on  the  chess-board  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  dares  not  tell 
the  world  wbat  they  are.  Silence  as  to  essentials,  volu- 
bility  in  non-essentials,  is  the  first  duty  of  an  English 
statesman. 

Still,  even  though  deprived  of  the  aid  of  these  political 
sages,  we  may,  perhaps,  guess  pretty  accurately  in  what 
direction  the  current  is  drifting.  What  mean  all  those  ecclesi¬ 
astical  debates  which  have  of  late  been  the  staple  of  the 
business  in  Parliament?  VN  hat  does  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  soon  to  be  followed  by  another  measure,  portend  ?  Are 
we  not  right  in  saying  that  all  this  turmoil  comes  from 
skirmishes  round  the  outworks,  and  that  to-morrow  the  tide 
of  battle  may  roll  on  to  the  citadel?  No  statesman  of 
much  consquence  may  ever  have  said  that  the  Church  is 
perilously  menaced ;  and  that  her  destruction  will  yet  be 
the  united  woik  of  the  Liberal  party.  More  significant, 
however,  than  this  silence,  enforced  as  it  is  in  our  eyes,  is 
the  current  of  events  fretting  against  and  wearing  away 
the  basis  of  the  Church  ;  keeping  its  anomalies  and  short 
comings  and  wounds  ever  before  the  world,  and  ever  pre¬ 
senting  her  scandals  and  quarrels  and  differences  to  the 
relentless  eye  of  criticism.  At  the  instance  of  one  party  in 
the  Church  a  Bill  has  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
“putting  down”  another,  its  equal  in  vigour,  if  not  in 
numbers.  The  authority  of  Parliament  is  denied  by  a  large 
section  of  the  National  Church.  The  existing  bishops  are 
denounced  as  heretical  usurpers.  The  very  Primate  has 
been  slandered  in  terms  which  cannot  be  quoted  by  prints 
decent  and  not  “  religious.”  We  see  a  House  divided 
against  itself ;  and  though  Lord  Hampton,  at  issue  with  the 
Scriptures  and  good  sense  too,  says,  “  That  is  just  the  edi¬ 
fice  that  stands,”  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  this,  and  of 
expressing  a  surmise  that  if  these  divisions  go  on  it  will  not 
long  resist  the  blows  of  the  Liberation  Society,  strong  in 
itself,  and  stronger  still  in  the  divisions  of  the  enemy  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  time. 

It  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  Establishment  any 
longer  to  ignore  the  operations  of  this  Society.  A  few 
years  ago  they  were  low  fellows  to  be  laughed  at.  They 
were  mad  enthusiasts  who  ran  against  a  rock  which 
envious  Time  itself  could  not  destroy.  Mr  Miall  was  ranked 
among  the  harmless  fanatics  who  carry  about  with  them 
antidotes  for  the  maladies  of  error  which  they  would  fain 
diffuse.  He  was  the  game  over  which  the  religious  journals 
made  melancholy  fun.  Even  when  the  Irish  Church  was 
overthrown,  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  most  logical 
thinkers,  the  doom  of  the  Establishment  was  sealed,  the 
bulk  of  the  Anglican  clergy  were  unapprehensive  of  any 
danger  to  themselves.  Like  the  people  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  who  married  and  gave  in  marriage  until  the  day  of 
their  destruction,  the  clergy  have,  since  the  fall  of  the 
sister  Church,  gone  about  their  every-day  work,  read  the 
services,  visited  the  sick,  gossipped  with  the  squire,  and 
gone  through  their  customary  round  of  traditional  duties, 
regardless  of  the  coming  dangers.  There  has  been  a 
curious  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  to 
realise  the  fact  that,  as  members  of  a  political  Church,  they 
are  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  politics.  It  has  not  been 
held  to  bo  low  or  vulgar  to  enjoy  political  privileges 


appertaining  to  the  Church  ;  but  it  has  been,  a  little  incon¬ 
sistently,  deemed  derogatory  to  one’s  dignity  to  discoii 
them  or  defend  them. 

The  oddest  circumstance  is  that  the  clergy  are  told  by 
some  authorities  professing  friendship  that  this  is  wise  and 
proper.  They  are  warned  not  to  indulge  in  “  fussy  ”  public 
zeal  for  the  Establishment.  Just  as  women  are  advised  or 
ordered  by  their  masculine  critics  to  stay  at  home  and 
sweep  the  hearth,  so  the  clergy  are,  in  these  stirring  times 
commanded  to  mind  their  parochial  duties,  get  the  respect 
of  their  fiock,  and  to  hold  their  hands  from  political  war- 
fare,  even  warfare  for  their  own  institution.  This  is  strange 
doctrine.  Here  are  Mr  Sbafto  and  other  gentlemen  not  a 
few,  who,  seeing  with  alarm  the  energy  of  Mr  Miall’s  friends 
think  that  the  Church  should  have  its  lecturers,  its  indig. 
nation  meetings,  its  pamphlets,  and  its  glittering  present¬ 
able  show  of  polemical  M.P.’s.  The  Liberation  Society  has 
raised,  or  is  going  to  raise,  a  sum  of  60,0002.,  to  equip 
lecturers,  and  to  carry  on  the  agitation  with  a  vigour,  sys¬ 
tem,  and  enthusiasm  which  has  never  before  been  displayed. 
To  Mr  Shafto,  and  to  many  persons  wiser  than  he,  the  ont- 
look  seems  highly  unfavourable  or  perilous  to  the  Church; 
and  why  should  he  not  have  his  little  association,  fitted  out 
to  engage  with  the  big  line-of-battle  ship  bearing  down  on 
the  Establishment  ?  Is  it  not  cruel,  if  not  perfidious,  in 
the  Times  and  other  friends  of  the  Church  to. tell  the  pro¬ 
moters  to  give  up  their  gratuitous  chivalry,  and  mind 
solely  their  own  parochial  affairs  ?  The  best  defence  of 
the  Church,  say  these  strange  friends,  is  quiet  attendance 
to  one’s  pastoral  duties,  and  the  absence  of  every  sort  of 
“fussy”  agitation.  Each  clergyman  must  make  himself  a 
modern  judicious  Hooker.  But  don’t  let  him  go  and  do  as 
the  “  Bev.”  in  the  Dissenting  hovel  opposite  does ;  do  not  let 
him  put  out  programmes  of  polemical  lectures ;  do  not  let 
him  get  into  a  controversy  in  the  county  newspaper  with  the 
Liberation  agent.  Let  the  Society  go  its  noisy  way,  and 
let  there  be  no  turning  of  the  temples  of  true  and  respect¬ 
able  religion  into  dens  of  controversialists.  Now,  wbat  does 
this  crying  of  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,  really 
mean  ?  We  have  greatly  puzzled  ourselves  as  to  the 
spirit  of  this  advice.  At  first,  it  seemed  the  cunniog 
and  veiled  counsel  of  one  who,  knowing  that  the  days 
of  the  Establishment  were  numbered,  wished  to  urge  the 
clergy  not  to  embark  in  a  useless  fight.  It  seemi 
tantamount  to  a  confession  that  if  the  disestablishment 
question  was  ever  fully  brought  forward,  it  must  terminate 
disastrously  for  the  Church.  “  Silence  is  your  only  safety. 
Foolish  Mr  Shafto,  why  do  you  throw  yourself  into  a 
struggle,  out  of  which  the  Establishment  will  never  come 
safe  in  limb  and  body  ?  Perhaps  the  Liberation  Society's 
new-born  zeal  may  blow  over.  It  is  your  only  hope.” 
Such  was  the  interpretation  which  we  felt  inclined  to  give 
to  the  remarkable  series  of  articles  in  the  Times  on  the 
subject  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution -— articles  so 
remarkable  in  style  and  substance  as  to  have  made  many 
an  incumbent  fiing  down  that  journal  in  mingled  anger 
and  bewilderment.  And  yet,  on  further  refiection,  we 
doubt  whether  what  we  have  suggested  can  be  the  proper 
interpretation  of  these  articles.  We  remember  that  the 
Church  Defence  Institution  is  an  association  going  buck  to 
1 859.  It  has  slumbered  for  the  greater  part  of  its  existence, 
doing  no  good  or  harm — a  sleepy,  comfortable  institution, 
concealing  its  works.  Now,  for  perhaps  the  first  time,  it  is 
really  awake.  Without  supposing  that  the  Times  has  come 
over  to  the  cause  of  Disestablishment,  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  it  sees  quite  well  that  this  is  no  time  to  begin 
war  and  challenge  the  Liberation  Society.  A  divided  Church 
— one  section  of  it  avowing  its  desire  to  see  disestablishment 
carried  out;  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  placed  through 
an  entire  session  in  a  position  of  hostility  to  almost  all  the 
friends  of  the  Establishment — these  are  circumstances  littl® 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  Church  Defence  Institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  wo  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Times  looks  on 
the  Church  Defence  Institution  as  on  a  Frenchman 
eager  to  go  at  once  to  war  with  Germany,  and  throws  cold 
water  on  their  untimely  z^^al.  In  other  words,  it  is 
ceived  by  the  most  shrewd  of  its  enemies  that  all  the 
trumps  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberation  Society. 
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TPTflTi  TTVTVF'RQTTV  P^TiTTP  A  TTOW  Dublin,  This  letter  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 

IEI8H  UNI^SITY  EDUCATION.  p^^y 

The  question  of  University  Education  in  Ireland  has  think  their  battle  may  be  fought  most  prudently,  and  with 
fallen  into  a  secondary  position  since  the  days,  not  so  far  best  prospect  of  success. 

distant,  when  it  made  and  unmade  ministries,  relaxed  the  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  the  record  of 
bonds  of  party  discipline,  and  threatened  to  re-divide  and  achieved  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  disappointing. 

redistribute  the  forces  of  EuglUh  politics.  The  subject  When  these  institutions  were  originally  Mtsblished  it  was 
.j.  .1-1.1  ...  1  noped,  somewhat  unreasonably,  we  must  say,  that  they 

has  now  come  to  be  rated  at  something  like  its  true  value,  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  the  middle 

It  is  a  practical  question,  involving  important  interests ;  class  intelligence  of  Ireland,  whether  Protestant  or 
bat  it  has  ceased  to  be,  and  can  never  again  be,  one  of  the  Catholic.  That  they  have  not  done  so  the  case  of 
great  dividing  lines  of  Parliamentary  action.  We  have  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  which  may  be  taken  to  represent, 


^  A  t.  _ _  u  •  xi.*  a  0“  the  average,  the  success  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges, 

e«»ped  at  last  from  the  religious  difficulty  in  this  quarter,  8  ’  contained  during  the 

and  our  deliverance  has  come— quo  minime  reris  .'—from  session  of  1872-73  only  228  matriculated  students,  of 

the  policy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  iteelf.  Univer-  whom  154  were  students  of  medicine,  and  only  58  students 

sity  education  in  Ireland  was,  of  necessity,  beset  with  in  arts-  This  is  a  poor  result  enough  to  show  at  the  end 

religious  difficulties,  until  it  was  made  plain  to  the  most  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  work,  and  it  certainly  appears 

compromising  and  timid  of  politicians  that  the  claims  of  at  first  sight  as  if  the  returns  were  very  small  upon  an 

the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  control  of  education  estimated  expenditure  of  300,000/.  Each  College  of  the 

were  absolutely  inadmissible.  When  once  the  priesthood  Queen’s  University,  in  round  numbers,  costs  the  State 

had  spoken  their  last  word,  their  power  was  gone,  and  it  10,000/.  a  year,  against  which  we  have  to  place  the  edu- 

has  been  fully  recognised  by  all  English  politicians  that  cation  annually  of  some  230  students,  two-thirds  of  them 

the  policy  of  Borne  in  relation  to  public  instruction  alOPords  being  professionally  trained  for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

no  ground  whatever  for  negotiation  or  concession.  We  No  doubt  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  whole  middle  class 


no  ground  whatever  for  negotiation  or  concession.  We  No  doubt  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  whole  middle  class 
have,  therefore,  in  Ireland  to  promote,  as  best  we  may,  the  population  of  Ireland  were  eager  to  obtain  a  University 
interests  of  education,  without  considering  whether  thereby  training,  apart  from  professional  advantages,  the  foregoing 
we  shall  please  or  displease  those  who  have  declared  that  figures  would  represent  a  distinct  failure,  beyond  the  hope 
they  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of  a  power  in  the  of  retrieval.  But  the  assumption  that  there  was  such  a 
State  which  no  country  not  completely  given  over  to  cleri-  general  desire  for  a  University  training  in  Ireland  is 
calism  could  yield  them.  The  situation,  moreover,  has  quite  gratuitous.  Among  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
been  simplified  further  by  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  Church,  who  belong  distinctly,  as  a  class,  to  the  upper  and 
the  University  of  Dublin.  The  Irish  priesthood  and  their  middle  ranks  of  society,  there  was  such  a  desire  long  cul- 
partisans  have  considerable  difficulty  now  in  fighting  their  tivated  and  artificially  cherished.  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 


battle  upon  the  ground  of  religious  equality.  So  long  as  filled  with  Anglican  students,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
they  were  able  to -hold  to  that  ground  they  could  not  fail  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  belonged  to  the  same 
to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  favour  from  English  Liberals  creed.  But  there  was  no  corresponding  eagerness  for 
of  every  shade  ;  but  now  it  is  plain  that  the  adherents  of  academic  teaching  among  the  Boman  Catholics.  If  there 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  have  precisely  the  were,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Catholic  University 
same  advantages  as  the  followers  of  any  other  form  of  doc-  Dublin,  upon  which  a  sum  larger,  wo  believe,  than  the 
trine,  and  that  when  they  demand  a  change  they  are  estimated  cost  of  any  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  ex* 

-.11! _ _ If _ _  l  tC  --1  "  _ j  a  i _ J _ _ 1-X_  r\C  MwXa  ff 


calling,  not  for  equality,  but  for  privilege. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  labour 


pended,  turned  out  a  complete  failure  in  its  faculty  of  arts  ? 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Catholic  University  had  no  power 


ing  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  to  grant  degrees,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  it  could  at  any 
education,  not  in  Ireland  only,  but  all  over  the  world,  time  have  obtained  for  its  students  in  its  own  halls  the 
should  endeavour  skilfully  to  change  the  ground  of  conflict  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  without  compelling 
from  that  of  religious  equality  to  that  of  educational  sue-  them  to  attend  a  single  lecture,  or  even  to  undergo  a  single 
cess,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  machinery  of  University  examination  out  of  the  control  of  the  priestly  directors  of 
education  at  present  at  work  in  Ireland  has  failed  in  dis-  education.  This,  which  is  actually  done  every  year  by  the 
charging  adequately  its  destined  functions,  would  carry  us  English  Catholic  Colleges  at  Oscott,  Stonyhurst,  and  else- 
a  considerable  way  towards  proving  that  this  system  where,  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin  declined  to  do, 
ought  to  be  supplanted  by  something  else.  Much,  either  because  they  had  no  students,  or  next  to  none,  who 
indeed,  would  remain  to  be  proved,  even  if  the  argu-  cared  to  lay  out  as  much  time  and  money  as  were  required 
mentative  champions  of  the  Boman  Church  were  held  to  for  so  unproductive  a  commodity  as  a  degree  in  arts,  or 
have  shown  the  complete  failure  of  the  University  because  the  students  of  the  Catholic  University  were  unable 
of  Dublin  and  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  to  satisfy  to  pass  the  London  examinations.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
the  educational  wants  of  the  Irish  people.  It  would  by  no  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  we  find  only  fifty-eight  students 
means  follow,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  strongest  proof  we  in  arts  in  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  an  institution  of  recent 
should  regard  it  as  eminently  improbable,  that  any  foundation,  poorly  endowed,  manned  by  underpaid  pro¬ 
academic  system  established  under  the  control  of  the  fessors,  and  scantily  furnished  with  libraries,  museums,  and 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  would  satisfy  those  wants  more  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  of  organised  learning.  Mr  Kavanagh 
fully  or  more  efficiently.  But  we  are  bound  to  admit,  labours  to  show  that  the  pecuniary  attractions  of  Queen  s 
nevertheless,  that  to  establish  the  hopeless  failure  of  the  College,  Cork,  must  be  very  great,  because  he  says  thirty- 

.11-  j-j _ _  xsrx.. 


existing  system  would  be  to  carry  the  contention  to  a  point 
very  advantageous  for  the  subsequent  operations  of  the 
clerical  party.  Occasion  has  recently  offered  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Boman  Catholic  attack  upon  the  Irish 
University  system,  for,  though  only  a  small  part  of  that 


seven  scholarships  are  divided  among  fifty-eight  students. 
Of  these,  however,  seven  scholarships  are  obtainable  only 
by  graduates  who  will  probably  leave  the  college  and  not  bo 
included  in  the  roll  of  the  year.  There  remain  thirty 
junior  scholarships,  one-half  mathematical  and  the  other 


system  has  been  directly  challenged,  the  meaning  of  the  half  classical,  divided  among  the  studente  of  the  three  under- 
assault  is  clear.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  suit  impeach-  graduate  years.  The  num^r  is,  indeed,  excessive,  but  this 

iog  the  title  to  a  small  portion  of  a  property,  but  is  the  consequence  of  an  injudicious  method  of  distribution. 

Resigned  to  upset  the  claim  of  the  possessor  to  the  whole.  A  24/.  scholarship  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement  to  bring  to 
The  President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  recently  reported  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  same  class  of  students  that  mn 
upon  the  existing  state,  the  measure  of  progress,  and  the  honours  and  prizes  in  other  Universities.  What 
future  prospects  of  that  institution.  This  Beport  was  Kavanagh  means  by  asserting  that  almost  every  student  m 
commented  upon  in  the  English  press,  but  the  most  Arts  is  supported,  clothed,  provided  with  books,  and  has  hw 
Important,  or  at  least  the  most  noticeable,  criticism  which  pocket  and  travelling  expenses  paid  by  the  State  we  fail 
«  elicited  was  a  letter  from  Mr  Kavanagh,  a  gentleman  con-  altogether  to  understand.  Even  if  we  suppose,  what  is  not 
“ected,  we  believe,  with  the  so-called  Catholic  University  possible,  that  every  student  in  arts  obtoms  a  24/.  scholar- 
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ship,  we  thould  consider  the  stuient  who  paid  his  college 
fees,  boarded  and  lodged  himself,  bought  his  books  and 
clothes,  and  bad  pocket  and  travelling  expenses  to  spare 
besides  out  of  this  sum,  a  miracle  of  frugality,  who  may 
certainly  be  developed  in  the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  of 
the  Catholic  University,  but  whose  like  has  never  been  dis« 
covered  in  any  secular  institution.  Mr  Kavanagh  will  find 
it  bard  to  convince  the  world  either  that  the  Queen's  Col¬ 
leges  are  extravagantly  endowed  or  that  there  is  a  general 
demand  for  academic  instruction  in  Ireland  which  they  do 
not  satisfy.  But,  until  he  has  proved  the  one  point  and  the 
other,  he  has  not  demonstrated  that  the  Colleges  are  a  costly 
failure. 


THE  DUTCH  IN  SUMATRA. 

The  Dutch  Qorernment  have  probably  by  this  time  dis¬ 
covered  how  complicated  and  arduous  was  the  business 
they  undertook  in  Sumatra  when  they  persuaded  our 
statesmen  to  surrender  the  prohibitory  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  which  excluded  them  from  possibilities  of  conquest 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.  They  had  evidently 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  the  enemy  against  whom 
especially  their  aggressive  ambition  was  directed,  and  had, 
consequently,  entered  upon  the  war  without  adequate 
military  preparation.  It  was  hardly  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  first  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Dutch 
against  Atchin  turned  out  a  melancholy  failure.  The 
unexpected  vigour  of  the  enemy  was,  however,  considered 
by  the  Government  at  the  Hague  to  be  a  less  important 
element  in  the  ill-success  of  the  enterprise  than  the  malig¬ 
nant  influences  of  the  climate ;  and  European  opinion 
generally  made  light  of  the  powers  of  the  Atchinese.  The 
sturdy  resistance  made  by  the  Sultan  of  Atchin  and  his 
chiefs  in  the  Kraton,  or  great  citadel  of  the  capital,  was 
represented  to  be  the  final  flaring-up  of  a  warlike  fanati¬ 
cism  that  could  not  withstand  the  cold,  laborious, 
unwavering  resolution  with  which  the  Dutch  renewed 
their  preparations  for  a  fresh  attempt.  This  plausible 
doctrine  st-emed  to  be  confirmed  when  the  Dutch,  with 
eminent  perseverance  and  valour,  recommenced  their 
attacks  upon  the  Kraton,  and  finally,  some  five  months 
ago,  ended  the  war,  as  they  congratulated  themselves,  by 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
organised  fotces  of  the  Sultan.  It  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  if  the  Atchinese  had  not  been  able  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  European  invaders  while  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  strongly  fortified  position,  and  an  army  concen¬ 
trated  within  it,  they  would  be  unable  effectually  to  prolong 
the  war  when  they  had  lost  their  fortress,  and  could  no 
longer  hold  their  armed  men  together.  It  was  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  capture  of  the  Kraton  would 
bring  with  it  the  submission  of  the  Atchinese  throughout 
all  the  former  dominions  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  doubtless, 
if  the  Dutch  commanders  had  been  men  of  energy  and 
insight  in  proportion  to  their  undoubted  valour  and  endur¬ 
ance,  they  would  long  ago  have  trampled  out  every  burst 
of  resistance  in  Atchin. 

But  the  nature  of  the  Hollander  is  singularly  sluggish, 
and  as  the  army  which  captured  the  Kraton  had  suffered 
severely  during  the  operations,  it  was  thought  wise  to  wait 
for  reinforcements  before  pressing  on  to  carry  the  Dutch 
flag  further  into  the  poisonous  depths  of  tropical  swamps 
and  jungles.  The  delay  may  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to 
prudential  considerations,  but  prudence  is  a  doubtful  virtue 
in  the  business  of  war.  It  was  not  diflScult  for  the  ener¬ 
getic  fanaticism  of  the  Atchinese  to  interpret  the  dilatori¬ 
ness  of  the  Dutch  as  hesitation  begotten  of  fear.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  troops  that  had 
failed  to  drive  back  the  Dutch  at  the  Kraton  or  to  raise 
the  siege  begun  to  take  heart  once  more,  to  gather  round 
the  standard  of  various  semi-independent  chiefs  who  have 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  object  of  driving  the 
foreigners  -into  the  sea,  and  to  wage  a  desultory  harassing 
war  in  which  the  Dutch,  though  constantly  successful  by 
their  own  account  in  every  actual  engagement,  are  losing 
many  more  men  than  they  can  afford.  The  Dutch, 
indeed,  occupy  the  citadel ;  their  fleet  commands  the  sea  ; 
they  are  the  masters  of  the  Atchinese  at  all  events 


in  the  arts  of  modern  scientific  war;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  Kraton  can  be  wrested  from  them  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  obtain  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  Batavia  whenever  they  are  required.  But 
the  defence  of  the  place  is  a  continual  drain  upon  the 
resources  in  men  and  money  of  the  Dutch  Government.  If 
the  Atchinese  kill  comparatively  few  of  the  Dutch  soldieri 
the  pestiferous  climate  kills  a  great  many ;  and  the  army  in 
the  Kraton,  though  constantly  reinforced  at  the  rate,  it  is 
stated,  of  from  1,000  to  1,600  men  every  month,  is  too 
weak,  and  must  remain  so  while  the  present  system  is  pur¬ 
sued,  to  undertake  any  operations  on  a  considerable  s^e 
against  the  enemy  outside.  Meanwhile  the  Atchinese  are 
encouraged  by  every  day  in  which  they  are  permitted  to 
close  in  upon  the  Dutch  outposts  and  to  torment  the 
invaders  with  ceaseless  assaults,  ambuscades,  and  night 
attacks.  The  military  importance  of  these  movements  is 
very  trifling,  but  the  moral  effect  upon  the  Dutch  as  well 
as  upon  their  enemies  is  remarkably  visible.  The  former 
see  that  they  have  not  advanced  a  single  step — that  they 
have,  in  fact,  receded,  since  the  Kraton  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  see  no  hope  of  obtaining  such  reinforcements 
from  home  as  would  enable  them  to  resume  offensive  war¬ 
fare  with  decisivo  energy.  They  perceive  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  whom  they  have  assailed  is  of  indomitable  bravery,  of 
fanatical  resolution,  and  of  little  susceptibility  to  the  panic 
terror  which  distinguishes  most  Oriental  races  in  presence 
of  the  strange  methods  of  modern  war. 

It  might  bo  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Atchinese  are  in 
truth  as  far  from  a  correct  view  of  their  position  as  we  in 
Europe  imagine  when  they  argue  that  they  cannot  hope  in 
the  long  run  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  We  are  all  of  us 
inclined  to  think  that  if  only  the  Dutch  would  put  out 
their  full  strength  they  could  bring  this  war  to  an  end  in  a 
few  months  ;  and  possibly  if  offensive  operations  had  been 
pressed  on  with  vigour  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the 
Kraton — if  an  active,  lightly-equipped  European  army 
had  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the  Atchinese 
territory  and  struck  at  the  native  forces  wherever  they 
attempted  to  concentrate  themselves  and  make  a  head, 
the  disorganisation  of  the  whole  nationality  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  material  difficulty, 
and  this  once  effected  the  introduction  of  the  Dutch 
administrative  system  might  not  have  been  found  a  work 
of  insuperable  difficulty.  We  put  the  case  in  a  hypothetical 
form,  for  the  defensive  powers  of  a  bold,  untamed  people 
like  the  Atchinese,  inspired  not  only  with  a  rude  spirit  of 
patriotism,  but  with  a  fierce  religious  fervour,  may  easily 
be  underrated.  But  in  any  case  the  Dutch  let  slip  the 
opportunity,  and  it  is  one  that  will  hardly  offer  itself  again. 
The  head  of  the  Atchinese  power  was  then  crushed,  and 
the  scattered  members  might  have  been  readily  mastered 
by  the  invaders,  if  they  had  possessed  a  commander  not 
only  skilful  and  enterprising  in  the  art  of  war,  but  gifted 
with  political  insight.  The  want  of  such  a  man  has 
sacrificed,  wo  may  not  unfairly  say,  three-fourths  of  the 
advantages  that  the  Dutch  might  have  derived  from  their 
victory  at  the  Kraton.  Now  the  moral  effect  of  that 
crashing  blow  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten ;  the  Atchinese 
have  organised  themselves  once  more,  and  have  drawn 
encouragement  from  the  torpor  of  the  enemy.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  past  times  the  Empire  of  Atchin  was 
very  powerful,  that  it  had  reached  a  high  civilisation  of  its 
own  directed  chiefly  to  military  purposes,  *and  that  its 
militant  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Islam  made  it  formidable  to 
all  the  nations  who  were  attracted  by  visions  of  conquest 
or  of  commerce  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  That  aeJ 
declined,  and  as  it  hardened  into  a  stiff  formalised  supersti¬ 
tion  Atchin  sank  into  the  condition  of  weakness  and  obscurity 
which  lately  tempted  the  Dutch  to  undertake,  without 
duly  counting  the  cost,  the  laborious  enterprise  of  an¬ 
nexation.  All  over  the  world  there  is  a  great  revival  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  though  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Islam  must  succumb  when  brought  into  vital  conflict  with 
Western  civilisation,  it  is  possible  that  many  sacrifices  may 
have  to  bo  made  in  the  early  stage  of  the  strugglo.  The 
j  Dutch  have  not  a  few  sins  to  answer  for  in  their  colonial 
j  administration,  and  the  revelations  of  oppression  in  Java 
I  which  the  world  owes  to  tljat  admirable  political  novel, 
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<j£ax  Havelaar,*  have  stamped  upon  the  conduct  of 
Holland,  as  an  imperial  country,  a  deep  mark  of  reproba¬ 
tion.  It  Dutch  are  now  discovering  that 

the  pleasant  vices  ”  of  their  Colonial  Government  in 
Java  have  been  turned  into  ** instruments  to  scourge” 
them  in  the  north  of  Sumatra. 

THE  BONA  FIDE  TRAVELLER. 

Under  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  long  vacation 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  let  off  a  very  harmless  little  joke.  *He 
has  put  his  park  at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  National  Defence  League,  for  the  purposes  of  a 
teetotal  picnic.  **  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  these  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  explains,  “  of  whom  I  have  frequently  heard  my 
fellow-members  of  Parliament  speak  in  the  very  highest 
terms,  and  the  park  shall  be  open  to  them  on  the  same 
conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  to  the  Good  Templars. 
I  know  that  they  hate  drunkenness  as  much  as  1  do,  and 
are  constantly  declaring  that  a  drunkard  is  their  worst 
enemy.  I  shall  therefore  most,  gladly  take  the  chair  if 
they  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  park,  and  explain  their 
views  and  policy  for  removing  the  evil.”  Whether  the 
licensed  victuallers  have  accepted  this  tempting  offer  we 
have  not  as  yet  heard.  Should  they  do  so,  however,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  meeting,  in  addition  to  the  programme 
laid  down  for  it  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  will  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  deflnition  of  the  bond  fide  traveller. 
Evidently,  if  words  are  to  count  for  anything,  a  bond  fide 
traveller,  as  contemplated  by  the  various  Licensing  Acts,  is 
one  with  whom  “  refreshment  ”  is  a  means  to  travel,  and  not 
the  end  of  it.  The  customers  at  the  Swindon  buffet  are  clearly 
bond  fide  travellers,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  believe  that 
people  exist  who  run  down  to  Swindon  for  the  express  sake 
of  lunching  there.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  bond  fide 
traveller  is  not  always  to  be  thus  easily  distinguished,  and, 
even  under  the  amended  provisions  of  Mr  Cross’s  Act,  his 
determination  seems  likely  to  give  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  as  much  trouble  as  ever.  It  is  considered  necessary, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  to  close 
all  places  of  refreshment  during  certain  houra,  and  more 
especially  during  Sunday  morning  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Sunday  afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  to  be 
clearly  impossible  to  deny  a  man  who  is  genuinely  travel¬ 
ling  from  one  place  to  another  such  refreshment  as  he  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  determine  when  people 
are  and  when  they  are  not  genuinely  travelling.  The  question 
was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  new  Act  was  passed,  raised  on 
Saturday  last  at  a  metropolitan  police-court.  A  publican 
at  Highbury  was  summoned  for  keeping  his  house  open 
during  prohibited  hours,  and  it  w’as  proved  by  a  police  con¬ 
stable,  who  had  stood  opposite  the  door  with  a  note-book, 
that  between  ten  and  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  1,320 
customers  had  entered  the  premises  and  been  served  with 
liquor.  The  defence  set  up,  of  course,  was  that  all  these 
persons  were  bond  fide  travellers  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  landlord  believed  them  to  be 
*uch.  It  seems  that  the  10th  section  of  the  Act,  while  it 
throws  upon  the  publican  the  burden  of  proving  the  bona 
fides  of  a  customer  during  prohibited  hours,  yet  provides 
that  the  magistrates  ”  shall  ”  dismiss  the  case  as  against 
him  if  they  are  satisfied  that  he  “  truly  believed  that  the 
purchaser  was  a  bond  fide  traveller,  and  further,  that  he 
took  all  reasonable  precautions  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
he  was  such.”  Of  course,  the  publican  swore  that  he  had 
‘‘  truly  believed  ”  that  each  of  his  1,320  customers  was  a 
oondfide  traveller,  and  that  he  had  taken  all  reasonable 
precautions  by  putting  the  question  directly  to  each  of  them. 
This  being  so,  the  magistrate  had  either  to  declare  that  he  did 
Dot  believe  the  defendant  on  his  oath,  or  else  to  dismiss  the 
;  and  he  chose  the  latter  alternative.  At  the  same  time 
®  pointed  out  that,  if  every  public-house  in  London  was 
w  serve  some  fifteen  hundred  bond  fide  travellers  every  Sun- 
.  y  D^orning,  there  might  as  well  be  no  close  hours  at  all,  and 
intimated  that,  in  future,  he  should  require  somewhat 
•  ricter  proof  of  the  publican’s  “  true  belief,”  and  some- 
iDg^^rnore  stringent  in  the  way  of  ”  revocable  precau- 
lons.  To  this  the  attorney  for  the  defence  replied  by 
Mkmg  the  worthy  gentleman  what  he  considered  reascn- 


able  precautions”  to  be,  but  only  got  in  answer  that  the  duty 
of  a  magistrate  is  to  administer  the  law  and  not  to  make  it, 
and  the  matter  was  one  on  which  licensed  victuallers  most 
use  their  own  discretion. 

I  Anything  more  helplessly  impracticable  and  inconsistent 
than  the  existing  state  of  the  law  it  is  really  difficult  to 
conceive.  The  only  attempt  we  have  at  any  definition  of 
the  bo7id  fide  traveller  is  that  he  is  not  to  be  deemed  each 
unless  he  is  at  least  three  miles  distant  by  the  nearest 
public  thoroughfare  from  the  place  where  he  slept  the  night 
before.  This,  as  Mr  Melly  argues,  does  not  exclude  other 
conditions.  A  man  is  not  a  bond  fide  traveller  unless  he  is 
three  miles  from  home,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  being 
three  miles  from  home  will  exempt  him.  Mr  Melly’s  logic 
is  very  sound,  no  doubt.  But  the  practice  of  English  Courts 
is  to  take  the  law  as  they  find  it  stated,  and  it  is  certain  that 
for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  a  man  who  is  three  miles  from 
his  home  can  claim  to  bo  considered  a  bond  fide  traveller. 
With  an  exemption  so  wide,  it  is  really  difficult  to  see,  as 
Mr  Cooke  said,  what  is  the  good  of  having  close  hours  at 
all.  It  is  the  habit  of  that  class  of  the  community  with 
whom  the  public-house  takes  the  place  of  the  club  or  hotel 
to  spend  Sunday  as  an  active  holiday,  and  to  find  them* 
selves  by  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  at  least  three 
miles,  if  not  more,  distant  from  their  usual  residence.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  precise  bearing  of  the 
existing  law,  we  must  slightly  alter  its  phraseology.  What 
it  in  effect  enacts  is  that  those  who  wish  for  drink  during 
the  so-called  close  hours  must  not  apply  for  it  within  a 
radius  of  three  miles  from  their  own  homes.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  “  qualify  ”  as  a  bond  fide^  ho  must  walk  tnree 
miles,  and  he  may  then  sit  down,  and  drink  to  his  heart’s 
content.  Or,  if  he  is  too  lazy  for  this  slight  effort,  he  can 
take  an  omnibus,  or  purchase  a  penny  third-class  ticket 
to  the  nearest  station,  and  so  present  himself  at  the  station 
refreshment-bar  as  a  bond  fide  departer  by  the  next  train. 
One  of  the  soi-disant  bortd  fide  travellers  at  the  police- 
court,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  was,  it  turned  out, 
exactly  two  miles  distant  from  his  own  home.  There  is 
not  much  moral  difference,  after  all,  between  two  miles 
and  three.  At  the  same  time,  now  that  Mr  Cross  has 
made  the  whole  matter  one  of  distance,  it  is  obvious  that, 
before  long,  when  a  customer  is  summoned  for  representing 
himself  as  “  a  bond  fide  ”  when  in  reality  he  was  not  such, 
the  only  resource  of  the  magistrate  will  be,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  disputed  cab  fare,  to  order  the  distance  to  be  measured, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  measurement  to  be  made  costs  in 
the  case.  As  for  the  publican,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  swear  that  he  “  truly  believed  ”  the  statement  of  his 
customer — an  obligation  the  sacredness  of  which  is  little, 
if  at  all  short,  of  that  which  invests  the  making  of  an 
affidavit  or  the  betting  of  half-a-crown. 

An  election  has  turned  upon  the  licensing  question,  and 
upon  the  strength  of  it  wo  have  got  a  Conservative 
Ministry.  When  mountains  thus  labour  it  is — to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  the  music-hall  posters  that  disfigure  onr 
thoroughfares — somewhat  serio-comic  to  find  that  the  net 
result  of  the  great  Conservative  reaction,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  has  been  to  fix  a  radius  of  throe  miles  as  a 
species  of  sumptuary  limit  within  which  a  man  may  not 
enter  a  public-house  before  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
or  between  three  and  six  on  Sunday  afternoon.  When  Mr 
Disraeli  once  wished  to  express  his  contempt  for  some 
legislation  of  which  be  disapproved  ho  denounced  it  as 
”  parochial.”  The  phrase  was  a  very  expressive  one,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  such  legislation  as  the  present.  It 
is  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the  10th  sectirn  of  Blr 
Cross’s  Act,  that  one  of  the  first  questions  which  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  will  have  to  settle  will  be  whether,  accord  ng 
to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  section,  a  man  who  has 
walked  three  miles  from  home  and  returned  a  mile,  being 
so  distant  exactly  two  miles  from  the  place  where  he  last 
slept,  can  claim  to  be  considered  a  borid  fide  traveller,  on 
the  ground  that  the  place  where  he  lodged  the  preceding 
night  is  at  least  three  miles  distant  from  the  place  where 
he  demands  to  be  supplied  with  liquor.  Tne  metaphysical 
discrimination  which  this  question  involves  between  posi¬ 
tive  and  relative  distances  is  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  bond  fide  question  involves.  A  man  who  has 
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ridden  foar  miles  on  horseback,  or  in  a  cab,  or  on  a  tram*  | 
way- car,  or  by  railway,  has  obviously  far  less  moral  claim 
to  rank  as  a  bond  fide  than  has  the  luckless  pedestrian  who 
has  walked  two  miles  and  three-quarters ;  or,  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  a  man  who  walks  from  the  Marble  Arch  to 
the  Bank  has  far  more  about  him  of  the  genuine  traveller 
than  has  the  luxurious  excursionist  who  is  hurried  down  to 
Brighton,  by  an  express  train,  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ideal  bond  fide 
traveller  of  Mr  Cross’s  Act  represents  an  impossible  com¬ 
promise.  If  we  are  to  have  close  hours  at  all — and  the 
point  is  one  upon  which  with  reference  to  the  question  at 
issue  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  any  opinion — they  can 
only  be  kept  close  by  admitting  no  exception  whatever  to 
the  hard  and  fast  rule.  A  clear  line  can  of  course  be 
drawn  between  the  “  lodger  ”  who  has  rooms  in  an  hotel, 
and  the  ordinary  applicant  for  refreshment  at  a  drinking- 
bar.  If  a  traveller  takes  rooms,  or  comes  with  a  full 
allowance  of  baggage,  his  bona  fidea  speaks  for  itself. 
But  to  first  enact  a  close  hour  for  the  whole  community, 
and  to  then  relax  it  in  favour  of  any  one  who  has  a  reason¬ 
able  claim  to  be  considered  thirsty,  is  little  short  of 
childishness.  Legislation  cannot  thus  adapt  itself  to 
minute  shades  of  moral  difference.  Hegel  somewhere 
points  out  that  the  lawmaker,  when  he  is  deciding  between 
forty  stripes  and  thirty-nine  as  the  punishment  for  a  given 
offence,  must  choose  either  the  one  number  or  the  other, 
and  then  abide  by  his  choice.  In  other  words,  legislation 
must  always  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  We  have  to  lay 
down  a  line,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  down  a  line 
about  the  exact  limits  of  which  no  mistake  shall  be 
possible.  We  do  this,  no  doubt,  when  we  fix  the  bond  fide 
traveller  by  a  three  mile  radius,  and  so  make  it  possible  to 
break  the  law  or  to  keep  it  by  a  yard  one  way  or  the 
other.  When  the  written  law  is  so  pedantic  that  it  can 
be  broken  by  a  yard  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  unwritten  law  the  measure  of  which  is  the  judge’s 
foot.  A  genuine  traveller  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  able  to 
obtain  necessary  meat  and  drink,  close  hours  notwith¬ 
standing.  But  his  claim  is  morally  based  upon  the  old 
maxim  that  necessity  overrides  law,  and  when  a  thousand 
such  claims  beset  a  single  public-house  in  the  course  of  a 
single  morning,  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  a  law 
is  worth  the  keeping  that  has  to  suffer  so  much  breaking. 
Most  Oxford  men  remember  the  good  old  tristich : —  - 

8i  bene  recordor  causae  sunt  quinque  bibendi ; 
lluspitis  advcnius,  praesens  sitis,  atque  futura, 

Et  vini  booitus,  ct  quaelibet  altera  causa. 

The  five  sound  topers’  reasons  there  preserved  have 
passed  into  the  English  language — 

Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 

Or  lest  you  should  be  by  and  by, 

Or  any  other  reason  why. 

But  it  has  remained  for  Mr  Cross,  with  his  new  definition  of 
the  bond  fide  traveller,  to  transform  this  good  old  joke  into 
an  actual  English  statute. 


SWISS  REFORMS. 

Whilst  busily  engaged  in  improving  their  laws,  the  Swiss 
do  not  lot  their  arms  grow  rusty.  In  the  struggle  between 
State  and  Church,  these  Republicans  took  the  initiative 
long  before  German  Governments  could  bo  induced  to  work 
out  the  policy  of  their  own  Liberal  parties.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  free  Switzers  overthrew,  by 
righteously-employed  force  of  arms,  the  Jesuit  League  of 
the  Sonde rbuud.  Out  of  this  successful  war  arose  the  new 
Constitution  of  1848,  which  gave  Switzerland  a  more 
effective  union,  greater  liberty,  undisturbed  order,  and 
material  progress.  According  to  Paragraph  58  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution,  “  the  Jesuit  Fraternity  and  the  societies  affiliated 
to  it  are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  any  part  of  Switzerland.” 

Within  the  last  few  years,  at  a  time  when  the  Prussian 
Court  still  humoured  the  Ultramontanes  for  Conservative 
purposes,  the  Swiss  commenced  their  contest  against  the 
Roman  Hierarchy.  That  contest  has  been  carried  on  from 
the  beginning  with  an  energy  at  least  as  great  as  that  which 
lias  only  latterly  been  displayed  at  Berlin.  Geneva,  Bern, 
Solothum,  Zurich  boldly  grappled  with  an  arrogant  priest¬ 


hood  that  had  endeavoured  to  over-ride  the  law  of  the 
land.  Those  erf  who  imagine  that  the  Swiss  have  taken 
their  cue  from  German  procedures,  or  that  on  Helvetic  soil 
the  struggle  has  in  any  way  a  milder  character.  The  truth 
is,  the  Swiss  set  the  exaniple  of  expelling  recalcitrant 
bishops  and  inhibiting  priests.  Germany  followed  suit.  Th^ 
two  countries  are  now  working  harmoniously  on  the  subject 

Thanks  to  the  Revised  Constitution,  which  the  Catholics 
and  the  Particularists  of  the  French  and  Italian  speaking 
cantons  had  been  able  to  defeat  in  1872,  but  which  was 
successfully  passed  in  April  of  this  year,  the  Federal 
Government  can  now  make  its  influence  felt  more  strongly 
in  favour  of  civic  right  as  against  clerical  pretensions.  A 
case  of  this  kind  has  just  occurred  on  the  subject  of  the 
laws  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  The  local  authorities  of 
Valais,  being  of  the  Ultramontane  persuasion,  attempted  to 
uphold,  in  a  particular  case,  the  theocratic  maxims  of  the 
Vatican.  To  this  the  Federal  Government  put  a  stop  at 
once  by  a  simple  but  clear  message.  Fortunately,  the  can¬ 
tonal  rulers  of  Valais  yielded  without  resistance ;  or  else 
that  “Federal  execution”  which  in  cases  of  cantonal  dis¬ 
obedience  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  the  Bund,  would  soon 
have  been  set  in  motion  to  avenge  the  majesty  of  Republican 
law.  For  keeping  order  at  home,  as  well  as  for  guarding 
against  dangers  from  abroad,  the  Swiss  are,  indeed,  well  pre¬ 
pared,  ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Ultramontane  Sonder- 
bund  has  enabled  them  to  form  an  efficient  Swiss  Army. 
Every  Swiss  citizen  is  liable  to  military  service.  There 
being  equafity  before  the  law,  no  exception  is  made  for  any 
able-bodied  man.  The  tone  of  the  Swiss  Army — even  as  of 
the  German  Army — is  therefore,  in  the  rank  and  file,  a 
higher  one  than  in  armies  which  have  been  formed  by  lot 
of  conscription,  or  on  the  mercenary  principle.  The  Swiss 
troops,  not  being  hired  to  kill,  are  imbued  with  sentiments 
of  patriotic  elevation  when  called  out  for  the  protection  of 
their  country,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  Republican  order. 
On  their  part,  even  the  most  malcontent  section  of  the 
people  show  a  corresponding  willingness  to  obey,  as  soon  as 
their  armed  compatriots  appear  in  their  midst  in  the  name 
of  the  cherished  Confederacy.  In  the  few  cases  in  which 
this  appearance  was  necessary  since  1848,  it  was  also  imme¬ 
diately  sufficient — all  bloodshed  being  avoided. 

It  would  have  been  strange  had  the  Swiss  not  turned 
their  attention,  with  renewed  activity,  to  military  mattera, 
after  the  lessons  of  the  great  war  of  1870-71.  The  C(m- 
federacy  is  hemmed  in  by  three  great  races,  a  fragment  of 
each  of  which  is  embodied  within  her  own  territory.  The 
largest  of  those  fragments  are  the  German-Swdss.  They, 
the  builders  of  the  Republic,  have  always  felt  least  appre¬ 
hensive  for  themselves,  perhaps  partly  owing  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  being  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Swiss  nation;  partly 
also  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  wish  of  Germany  to 
overstep  her  southern  boundary.  Matters  are,  or  were, 
somewhat  different  in  the  Italian  and  French  direction. 
Some  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  an  active  Pan-Italian 
propaganda  which  extended  into  the  canton  of  Ticino,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  render  the  position  of  affairs  more 
secure  by  sending  a  body  of  Federal  troops  there.  This 
was,  however,  but  a  transient  necessity,  the  Ticinese  being 
on  the  whole  very  good  Helvetic  brothers.  As  to  the 
intentions  of  French  rulers,  even  Louis-Philippe,  the  so- 
called  “Napoleon  of  Peace,”  once  threatened  Switzerlaiid 
with  war  ;  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  Sonderbund  had  friends 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Citizen  King. 

In  the  official  school-book  on  *  The  Historical  Geography 
of  France,’  by  Dussieux,  which  was  approved  by  Louis- 
Philippe’s  Government,  and  which  has  also  served  under 
subsequent  reigns,  the  very  first  paragraph  says : — “  France 
is  not  in  possession  of  her  natural  frontiers ;  she  does  not 

embrace  the  whole  French  region . The  French 

region  includes,  in  reality,  the  county  of  Nizza,  Savoy, 
Siciizerland,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  Prussian  Rhinelands, 

the  duchy  (sic)  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium . 

natural  frontiers  of  France  are  the  Rhine,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source  ;  the  Alps,  from  the  source  of  the  Rhine  on  the 
8t  Gotthard  to  the  Col  di  Cadibone.”  The  book  menda¬ 
ciously  adds  that  this  **  French  region  ”  is  inhabited  by 
populations  of  the  same  origin  and  speech  as  those  of  France. 
To  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  Louis  Napoleon  fir*t 
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annexed  Nizza  and  Savoy  ;  then  aimed  at  Luxemburg  and  with  rejoicing  by  all.  They  have  already,  under  the  leading 
Belgium,  as  his  secret  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Hoi-  of  Mr  Arch,  cast  wistful  glances  towards  the  waste  and  un¬ 
land  and  the  famous  Benedetti  draft  show ;  and  finally  occupied  lands  of  the  country,  and  they  ask,  naturally 
roshed  upon  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  Rhenish  enough,  whether  such  land  may  not  be  made  available  to 
Bavaria  and  the  Prussian  Rhinelands.  Happily  for  Switzer-  lift  them  out  of  their  present  slough  of  despond  1  The 
land,  he  was  foiled.  The  annexation  of  Savoy  had  already  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  a  way  in  which,  without 
obliterated  a  neutralised  zone,  in  which  Switzerland,  accord-  doing  any  injustice  to  existing  vested  rights,  a  large  portion 
ing  to  treaty,  had  possessed  a  right  of  garrison  in  times  of  of  the  soil  may  be  used  as  well  for  the  advance  of  agricul- 


war.  Again,  in  the  conflict  on  the  important  Dappes 
Valley,  which  formerly  had  been  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  Switzerland,  Louis  Napoleon  had  also  contrived  to  exact 
a  concession  that  weakened  the  Helvetic  position  on  the 
west.  The  triumph  of  his  army  on  the  Rhine  would  have 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  Swiss — even  as  similar  events  had 
injured  their  independence  under  the  first  Napoleon. 

_ •_  *  t  •  m  T>  1  1* 


ture  as  for  the  elevation  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  common  land  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  private  lands  (technically  said  to  be  inclosed) 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Inclosuro  Commis¬ 
sioners.  The  object  of  appointing  that  Commission  “  was 
to  bring  into  use  that  large  portion  of  the  waste  land  of  the 
country  which  was  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  or  other 


This  is  strongly  felt  among  the  patriots  of  the  Republic,  improvement,  but  which,  from  the  expenses  of  procuring 
especially  since  the  proof  has  conae  forth  that  General  Clin-  ^nd  carrying  into  effect  private  or  local  Acts,  was  suffered 
chant,  after  September  4th,  had  in  his  pocket  an  order  for  remain  comparatively  unproductive.”  In  1872  the 
the  eventual  violation  of  Swiss  neutrality.  The  unfounded  Commissioners  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
apprehensions  with  regard  to^  Germany  have  consequently  Parliament  to  authorise  more  inclosures,  the  business  of 
di^  out,  or  are  at  most  kept  in  a  dead-alive  condition  by  office  was  at  a  standstill,  and  they  recommended  Par- 


the  Popish  propaganda.,  as  well  as  by  weak  epistles  such  m  Hament  to  decide  on  some  line  of  policy,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  French  General  Wimpffen  writes,  who  tries  to  get  his  present  uncertainty.  That  appeal  has  not  yet  been 
Sedan  deed  condoned  by  pandering  to  sentiments  which  responded  to,  for  the  Bill  introduced  last  session  by  the 
could  only  get  France  into  another  terrible  scrape.  Government  was  withdrawn.  The  question  of  the  dis- 
The  majestic  mountains  and  green  valleys  of  the  Con-  posal  of  the  commons  is  therefore  fully  open,  and  it  will 
federacy  are  in  no  danger  whatever  from  the  German  side.  y^Q  fault  of  the  people  of  England — or  rather  it  will  be 
So  far  from  Germarty  being  supposed  by  the  mass  of  the  their  misfortune,  due  to  ignorance — if  Parliament  does  not 


Swiss  to  have  any  annexationist  designs  against  them,  the  adopt  a  wise  policy  in  regard  to  the  commons. 

Liberal  Swiss  themselves  are  accused  by  Jesuit  calumniators  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  Commission  ?  The 
of  intending  to  surrender  their  country  s  independence  to  acreage  of  inclosures  confirmed  amounts  to  585,525  acres, 
the  alleged  would-be  conquerors  I  The  charge  is,  of  course,  while  proposals  are  in  progress  for  the  inclosure  of  91,245 
as  founded  as  Jesuit  calumnies  usually  are.  At  the  same  acres.  All  this  area  has  been  divided  between  lords  of 
time  Swiss  Liberals,  whilst  fully  reassured  with  respect  to  manors  and  commoners,  with  two  slight,  but  noticeable 
Germany,  act  wisely  in  so  reorganising  the  Federal  Army  as  exceptions.  A  total  of  1,738  acres  has  b^n  set  aside  for 
to  keep  pace  with  modem  improvements.  After  all,  who  exercise  and  recreation,”  and  2,182  acres  have  been 
knows  whether,  in  any  foolish  **war  of  revenge,  the  Clin-  aAaigned  to  ‘‘the  labouring  poor,”  not  however  as  a  free 
chant  order  may  not  be  repeated  ?  «  af  a  rent  not  lower  than  that  of  other  agricul- 

It  is  in  consequent  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  tural  land  in  the  neighbourhood.”  This  pitiful  allowance 
that  this  army  question  has  taken  a  more  definite  shape,  jg  all  the  compensation  that  has  been  given  to  the  agricul- 
The  reforms  to  be  introduced  are  partly  modelled  on  the  tural  labourer  for  the  loss  of  privileges  exercised  by  him  or 
German  pattern.  The  so-called  Bundes-Auszug,  or  first  jjjg  ancestors  from  time  immemorial.  But  the  practical 
levy,  which  forms  the  more  regular  army  of  Switzerland,  is  question  is,  how  much  common  land  still  remains  unin- 
to  be  enlarged  ;  the  Resewe  is  to  be  done  away  with ;  and  closed,  and  requiring  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  its 
the  remainder  of  the  military  establishment  is  to  be  com-  inclosure  ?  In  their  27th  annual  report,  the  Commissioners 
posed,  as  hitherto,  of  Landwehr :  the  aggregate  of  the  made  a  high  estimate — ^that  so  much  as  1,000,000  acres 
army  remaining,  as  regards  numbers,  about  the  same.  In  of  arable  land  were  uninclosed ;  but  more  recent  inquiries 
this  way  the  Confederacy  will-~at  a  somewhat  uncased  show  a  probable  extent  of  ‘^2,632,722  acres  of  land  still 
cost,  but  with  little  more  hardship  for  its  individual  citissens  held  in  common,  or  subject  to  limited  rights  as  common 
— have  a  larger  and  more  effective  body  of  troops  for  imme-  field;  an  area  equal  to  about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the 
diate  use  in  an  emergency;  Germans  of  the  most  different  entire  surface  of  England  and  Wales.”  How  much  of  this  is 
parties  look  with  satisfaction  upon  this  reform,  the  desire  arable,  is  not  known,  but  the  fact  that  proposals  for 
of  doing  harm  to  the  Swiss  on  account  of  Neufchatel  having  inclosing  nearly  100,000  acres  are  before  the  office, 
never  been  harbour^  by  any  one  except  the  late  Royal  shows  that  the  quantity  of  uninclosed  land  is  far  from 
madman  whose  medievalist  policy  has  latterly  been  beaten  exhausted.  The  estimate  of  the  Inclosure  Commissioners 
on  every  line.  Kabl  Blind.  ig  ^fiat  the  area  apparently  capable  of  cultivation  is 

883,989  acres.  Perhaps  the  real  amount  does  not  fall  short  of 
one  million  acres.  Taking  an  average  of  twenty-five  acres  to 

THE  COMMONS  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM.  *  would  afford  room  for  40,000  peasant  families. 

*  „  *  Supposing  it  were  considered  expedient  to  try  the  experi- 

*  ment  of  peasant  proprietorship,  there  is  land  enough  to 

fn  the  future  disposition  of  that  portion  of  the  soil  of  give  the  experiment  a  vast  practical  importance,  not  merely 
England  which  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  two  new  on  account  of  the  number  of  families  that  would  be 
factors  are  likely  to  exercise  a  potent  influence, — the  uprising  enriched,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  earnings  that  all 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  probabiUty  of  their  labourers  would  obtain  through  the  scarcity  of  labour, 
obtaining  at  no  remote  date  the  franchise.  Whatever  may  It  is,  in  short,  a  question  of  emigration.  Shall  our 
be  thought  by  political  economists  of  the  merits  and  pro-  labourers  be  driven  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
spects  of  the  present  serious  breach  between  farmers  and  States,  or  shall  they  be  permitted  to  emigrate  at  home — to 
labourers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  inde-  the  commons  ?  The  Commission's,  in  urging  Parliament 
pendence  generated  slowly  among  the  labourers  cannot  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  inclosure,  observe  that  **  in 
easily  be  quenched,  and  is  the  addition  of  a  new  force  in  this  as  in  other  civilised  countries  it  has  hitherto  been  held 
politics.  Besides,  the  sad  condition  in  which  many  of  them  meritorious  to  increase  the  fertile  use  of  the  soil.”  That 
their  lives  of  severe  privation  bounded  on  the  horizon  object  has  certamly  been  so  far  attained  by  their  labours, 
ky  the  workhouse,  must,  in  a  countiy  boasting  itself  the  But  there  is  another  object  of  even  more  importance, 
richest  in  the  world,  excite  sympathy  on  their  behalf.  If,  namely,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rural  population, 
ae  some  fatalists  would  have  us  believe,  they  have  attained  Has  this  object  been  in  any  degree  accomplished  by  the 
the  highest  position  possible,  they  would  at  all  events  inclosures  hitherto  made  ?  Has  the  farmer  obtained  any 
deserve  commiseration ;  but  if  there  be  any  ray  of  hope  for  better  security  for  his  investment  in  the  soil  ?  Has  the  lot 
the  improvement  of  their  condition,  it  must  be  perceived  of  the  labourer  been  improved  ?  On  the  contrary,  although 
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to  be,  tbe  exercise  of  such  patronage  by  QurernineQi 
officials  would  be  tenfold  worse. 

In  England  most  of  the  land  is  farmed  by  tenants  from 
year  to  year.  It  is  well  known,  howeyer,  that  although  it 
law  this  tenure  is  nearly  the  most  precarious  known  in  th* 
civilised  world,  yet,  in  fact,  evictions  are  not  usual,  and 
such  tenancies  often  continue  in  the  same  family  from 
generation  to  generation.  With  this  condition  many 
farmers  are  content.  With  the  present  low  price  of  labour 
they  can  make  a  living,  and  desire  nothing  more  than  to 
be  allowed  to  jog  along  in  the  old  ways.  They  willingly 
forego  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights,  and  contentedly 
vote  with  their  landowners.  If  only  those  mischievous 
labourers  would  also  be  content,  the  career  of  the  hum¬ 
drum  farmer  might  flow  on  undisturbed.  But  this  de¬ 
scription  by  no  means  applies  to  a  large  and  growing*  body 
of  the  farmers — men  imbued  with  the  desire  of  progresa, 
and  most  anxious  to  get  more  out  of  the  soil,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  employes.  With  a  precarious 
tenure,  these  men  see  that  no  improvement  is  possible. 
Accordingly,  they  agitate  either  to  obtain  leases,  or  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  to  give  them  compensation  for  im¬ 
provements. 

But  even  if  leases  were  common  the  evils  of  a  precarious 
tenure  would  not  be  removed.  In  Scotland,  farms  are  lit 
almost  universally  on  lease  for  nineteen  years.  Unques¬ 
tionably  a  lease  for  nineteen  years  is  very  much  more 
favourable  to  agriculture  than  a  lease  from  year  to  year.  U 
gives  a  certain  measure  of  security  to  tenants,  and  in  a  low 
state  of  agriculture  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  But  in  the  advanced  state  of  agriculture  in 
Scotland  it  is  universally  felt  that  the  nineteen  years’  lease 
by  no  means  meets  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  manifest  that  no  tenant  will  make  any  improve¬ 
ment  unless  he  expects  to  recoup  himself  within  nineteen 
years.  How,  then,  stand  the  facts?  The  Marquis  of 
Huntly  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  a  Dill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  compensation  to  tenants 
for  improvements  made,  and  left  by  them  at  the  end  of  their 
lease.  He  divided  improvements  into  two  classes,  per¬ 
manent  and  temporary.  Permanent  improvements  mayy 
not  be  exhausted  within  nineteen  years.  Thus  drainage 
may  take  thirty-five  years,  cottages,  farm-buildings,  or 
reclamation  of  waste  land  thirty  years  to  exhaust.  If  this 
be  so,  it  means  that  under  the  present  law  these  improve¬ 
ments  cannot  be  executed  by  the  tenant.  But  the  mere 
appearance  of  such  a  Bill  from  a  large  landowner  is  sufficient 
proof  that  a  lease  does  not  afford  adequate  security  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  soil. 

But  there  is  another  evil,  in  the  present  age  of  high 
farming,  for  which  a  lease  even  of  nineteen  years  provides 
no  adequate  remedy.  If  the  farmer  must  go  out  at  the 
end  of  nineteen  years,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
if  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  continue  after  that 
period,  he  begins  a  few  years  before  the  end  of  his  lease  to 
reduce  the  liberal  diet  to  which  he  had  previously  freated 
his  farm.  He  will  not  manure  heavily  with  phosphates  the 
year  before  he  goes  out.  His  object  is,  in  short,  to  leave 
little  of  the  rich  manure  in  the  soil  as  possible,  and,  if 
possible,  to  exhaust  his  improvements.  If  he  should  not 
do  so,  but  go  on  farming  high  to  the  end,  he  would  probably 
find  his  enthusiasm  punished  by  a  sharp  rise  in  his  rent, 
which  would  eflFectually  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
The  same  nobleman  who  takes  so  enlightened  an  interest  ib 
the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  may 
be  referred  to  as  having  introduced  an  arrangement  which 
would  go  far  to  remove  the  difliculty  under  discussion.  Ho 
treats  with  the  tenant  four  or  five  years  before  the  end  of 
the  lease  for  a  renewal,  and  thus  the  tenant  may  safely  go' 
on  farming  in  the  best  way.  This,  however,  does  not  moot 
the  case  where  a  new  tenant  is  to  be  introduced ;  but  no 
doubt  that  too  could  be  got  over  by  agreement,  because  it* 
is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  new  tenant  as  of  the  old 
that  he  should  not  enter  upon  the  farm  in  an  impoverished 
state. 

In  regard  to  reclamation  of  waste  land,  it  may  be  said 
that  much  has  been  done  under  nineteen  years’  lea^* 
That  is  true,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  irrepressil^ 
energy  of  the  Scotch  farmer.  But,  according  to  Lofd 


there  have  been  more  farmers,  and  more  labourers,  they 
have  obtained  no  real  benefit ;  the  only  one  who  has  pro¬ 
fited' has  been  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  who  has  practically 
got  a  gift  of  valuable  land  for  nothing.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  common  and  waste  land,  not  merely 
for  increasing  the  area  of  cultivation,  but  to  raise  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rural  community  ?  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  that  there  is  such  a  way. 

In  reporting  on  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  Mr  Morice  observes  that,  “  in  accordance 
with  the  feudal  rule,  *nulle  terre  sans  seigneur'  (there  can  be 
no  land  without  its  lord),  the  pasture,  which  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  was  originally  in  England,  as  in  every  other 
Teutonic  community,  the  joint  or  common  property  of  the 
lord  and  the  tenants,  was  ruled  to  be  the  property  of  the 
lord,  and  considered  as  waste  of  the  manor,  the  tenants 
retaining  only  rights  of  usufruct  therein.”  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  the  practical  position  is  as  follows.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  is  regarded  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  of 
the  commons,  but  the  ownership  is  reduced  in  value  almost 
to  xero  by  the  conflicting  rights  of  the  commoners.  These 
rights  cannot  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the  authority  of  Par¬ 
liament,  so  that  unless  Parliament  intervenes,  the  theoretical 
rights  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  are  worth  little.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  inclosure  has  been  hitherto  conducted  has 
l)een  to  divide  the  commons  and  assign  them  to  the  various 
persons  having  rights  in  them  in  proportions  corresponding 
to  the  theoretical  strength  of  their  legal  claims,  and  which 
shares  are,  moreover,  generally  agreed  to  by  the  parties 
interested.  It  was  always  felt  that  this  was  insufficient, 
and  the  claims  of  both  the  public  at  large  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  in  particular  have  been  recognised,  although 
the  share  assigned  them  has  hitherto  been  of  the  most  con¬ 
temptible  dimensions.  It  may  l)e  freely  admitted  that  a 
division  of  the  land  among  the  persons  having  legal  claims 
is  primd  facie  the  proper  way  of  inclosing  the  commons. 
But  there  can  bo  no  injustice,  if  such  a  course  be  deemed 
expedient  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  in  the  State  itself 
acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  giving  to  the  various 
claimants  compensation  in  moneij.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  State  could  turn  these  lands  to  far  better  account, 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  peasantry,  to  the 
elevation  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  nation  both  for  war  and  peace,  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  General  Inclosure 
Act,  and  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  putting  all  common  land 
under  State  supervision,  paying  to  loifis  of  manors  and 
commoners  the  value  of  their  interests. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  disclaim  any  desire  to  see  all  the 
commons  under  plough.  What  portion  ought  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation  is  a  question  of  expediency  depending  on 
local  circumstances  and  the  requirements  of  space  for  re¬ 
creation.  But  the  important  point  is,  that  probably  a 
million  acres  could  with  advantage  be  cultivated. 

If  the  proposal  were  that  the  State  should  undertake  the 
position  of  an  English  landowner,  with  tenants  at  will  or 
under  lease,  the  objections  to  it  would  be  insuperable.  The 
example  of  Prussia,  which  has  let  the  Crown  domains  on 
short  leases,  might  bo  quoted  to  show  that  a  Goveniment 
is  capable  of  acting  as  a  landowmer  satisfactorily.  Other 
iosianoes  might  be  quoted.  But  such  a  system  can  only 
work  where  the  rent  of  land  is  very  low,  in  a  country 
where  peasant-proprietorship  is  nearly  universal,  or  where 
the  competition  among  tenant  farmers  is  not  severe.  In 
countries  like  England  or  Scotland,  where  the  competition 
for  farms  is  very  severe.  State  management  would  be 
impossible.  In  Prussia,  the  Government  has  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  public  auction  for  lotting  its  lands,  in  order  to 
avoid  joblxjry.  But  the  effect  of  throw*ing  every  farm  into 
the  market  in  England  or  Scotland  would  be  to  render  the 
name  of  Government  universally  hated.  The  system  of 
rack-renting  farms  by  public  competition  would  be  disas¬ 
trous,  for  it  would  paralyze  the  action  of  the  improving 
farmer,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The 
only  alternative  to  public  auction  is  selection  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials — that  means,  jobbery.  It  means  the  transfer 
to  the  Government,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  political  and 
social  power  now  wielded  by  the  landowners  ;  and,  how'ever 
mischievous  the  power  of  the  landowners  may  be  supposed 
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Huntly’s  Bill,  there  is  land  tliat  it  cannot  pay  to  reclaim 
irith  an  enjoyment  short  of  thirty  years.  Such  land, 
therefore,  cannot  be  reclaime  1  on  a  nineteen  years’  lease. 
A  single,  but  not  a  8olitar5%  instance  may  be  given  by  way  of 

illustration.  The  farm  of  A - ,  in  the  county  of  A - , 

was  offered  on  a  longer  lease  than  usual,  the  tenant  under- 
takin-T  to  drain  a  shallow  loch  of  300  acres  in  extent.  An 
adventurous  gentleman  undertook  the  task,  but,  after 
sinkin'T  a  good  deal  of  money,  abandoned  it  in  despair. 
To  him  succeeded  a  merchant,  whose  early  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  country,  and  whoso  tastes  were  thus  formed 
in  the  direction  of  farming.  A  tunnel  at  a  considerable 
depth  had  to  be  driven  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
soft  clay,  tough  rock,  and,  at  one  point,  through  sand, 
below  a  heavy  railway  embankment.  Failure  after  failure 
occurred,  but  at  last,  after  an  expenditure  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  300  acres  of  fine  land  were  added 
to  the  food-producing  area  of  the  country.  What  was  the 
reward  of  the  farmer  ?  But  for  the  prolongation  of  his 
lease,  through  his  landlord’s  generosity,  he  would  have  lost 
by  this  improvement,  and  now  only  hopes  to  get  a  return 
of  three  or  four  per  cent,  on  his  expenditure.  At  the  end 
of  the  lease  the  landlord  gets  300  acres  of  first-rate  land 
for  nothing.  With  such  prospects  before  the  improver, 
how  can  we  expect  our  lochs  to  be  drained  or  our  waste 
places  made  into  gardens  ?  The  return  for  enterprise  is  so 
sorry  that  only  persons  of  very  rare  energy,  and  having  no 
other  outlet  for  it,  will  undertake  the  thankless  task  of 
making  a  blade  of  com  grow  where  none  grew  before. 

In  our  next,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  a  form  of  tenure 
coming  within  the  reach  of  small  capitalists  and  furnishing 
the  most  perfect  security  to  the  tenant. 

W.  A.  Hunteb. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  MOROCCO. 

There  is  scarcely  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  concern¬ 
ing  wliich  we  seem  to  know  and  care  less  than  we  do  about 
Morocco.  It  is  high  time,  however,  that  a  new  leaf  be  turned 
over  in  this  matter,  and  a  little  of  the  public  attention 
demanded  for  a  country  which,  from  the  value  of  its  natural 
resources,  proximity — within  two  hours’  sail  of  a  British  port 
— and  other  causes,  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
us.  The  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  suppression  of 
slavery  have  hitherto  been  the  two  chief  objects  of  all  our 
dealings  with  African  nations,  except  Morocco.  It  is  true, 
though  probably  little  known,  that  we  keep  up  a  costly  am¬ 
bassadorial  and  consular  establishment  in  that  country,  but 
as  yet  we  have  kept  it  up  for  nothing.  The  splendid  field  for 
commerce  which  Morocco  should  afford  to  our  mercantile 
enterprise  is  practically  closed  against  us.  while  the  trade  in 
human  flesh  nourishes  there  unheeded  under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  English  flag. 

A  short  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  our  coiumer- 
cial  and  other  relations  with  the  Moorish  empire  will  plainly 
show  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  radical  alteration  in  the 
policy  we  pursued  in  our  dealings  with  Sidi  Mohammed, 
and  have  hitherto  continued  with  his  son  and  successor. 
57  our  present  treaty — made  some  eighteen  years  ago — 
British  subjects  in  Morocco  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges 
that  “are  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favoured  uations.”  These  privileges  are  more  amply  defined 
in  the  treaties  since  made  by  Morocco  with  France,  Spain, 
the  United  Vitales,  &c.  But  though  by  these  treaties  trade  is 
nomiually  permitted,  it  is  placed  uuder  restrictions  that  in 
reality  keep  it  at  a  complete  standstill.  For  instance,  Morocco 
w  a  grain-growing  country,  and  from  its  great  fertility  in  that 
aspect  might  be  made  to  pro<luce  wheat  enough  to  supply  all 
Europe— and  yet  the  exportation  of  wheat  is  altogether  pro¬ 
hibited.  It  is  known  that  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
quicksilver  exist  in  the  country  in  large  quantities,  but  no 
attempt  to  reach  this  mineral  wealth  by  the  opening  and 
working  of  mines  will  be  permitted.  Besides  wheat,  several 
'valuable  articles  of  commerce  are  placed  under  pro¬ 
hibition — iioUibly  palmetto,  which  grows  in  Morocco  in  the 
g^test  abundance.  But  even  with  the  trade  that  is  allowed, 
uimcuities  are  thrown  in  the  way,  so  great  as  to  be  completely 
lut^rdictory.  Chief  of  these  is,  that  it  is  not  allowed  at  all 
With  several,  and  some  of  these  the  best,  of  the  Moorish 
iwrts.  Santa  Cruz,  the  finest  port  in  the  empire,  is  altogether 
closed  to  Europeans,  w’hilst  at  others,  where  it  is  permitted, 
he  anchorage  is  most  insecure;  some  also  being  faced  by 
of  rocks,  which  often  prevent  vessels  communicating 
With  the  shore  for  many  weeks  at  a  time.  Some  of  these 


ports  might  be  greatly  improved  at  a  small  outlay,  but  the 
late  Sultau  would  neither  undertake  this  himself  nor  allow  it 
to  be  done  by  foreigners.  For  example,  at  Tangier  the 
foundations  still  remain  of  the  moles  constructed  by  the 
English  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  afterwords  destroyed 
on  our  evacuation  of  the  places  These  might  be  made 
serviceable  again  at  a  trifling  exfiense,  but  the  Sultan  had 
alw’ays  refused  to  fiermit  it  us  it  would  interfere  with  the 
profits  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  now  make  it  their  business 
to  carry  goods  aud  passengers  from  vessels  on  shore  on  their 
backs.  Another  and  mo.st  serious  iuipe<liment  to  trade  is  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  lighters  for  unloading  ships’  cargoes 
is  kept  as  an  imperial  monopoly.  A  very  few  are  placed  at 
each  port,  and  vessels  have  to  wait,  in  some  cases  for  weeks, 
to  take  their  turn  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Blit  even  such  as  these  treaties  are,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  Sultan  has  not  hesitated  to  break  them.  Eor  iustaiice. 

one  treaty-stipulation  subjects  of  foreign  powers  were 
allowed  to  trade  with  any  Moorish  subjects,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  recover  debts  from  them.  Acting  on  this, 
many  Euro^iean  merchants  advanced  money  or  goods  to 
governors  of  Moorish  provinces,  on  the  security  of  legal  aud 
official  ackiinwledgmeiits  of  the  debts,  and  written  promisee 
for  their  repayment  at  the  time  of  harvest  or  slieepshearing, 
when  the  governors  would  collect  the  tithe-taxes  from  the 
people.  When,  however,  the  debts  became  due  the  debtors 
for  the  most  part  repudiated  them,  aud  on  the  matter  being 
laid  before  the  Sultan  by  the  diplomatic  representative,  he 
supported  the  debtors  by  saying  that  the  treaty  claose  did 
not  apply  to  Government  officials,  such  as  the  debtors  were. 
Yet  it  was  on  the  strength  of  their  being  men  in  official 
position,  and,  as  such,  men  of  standing  and  substance,  that 
the  European  merchants  had  made  the  advances.  After  some 
negotiation  the  ^Sultan  consented  that  the  claiiUH  of  the 
merchants  (amonuting  to  a  very  considerable  gross  sum) 
should  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  legal  tribunal  But  in  this 
tribunal  the  law  was  administered  by  Shraa,  the  law  of  the 
Koran.  By  this  law  of  Shraa  no  evidence  is  admitted  from 
witnesses  of  other  than  the  Mchamniedaii  faith  ;  aud  as  in 
this  case  the  claimants  were  all  of  them  either  Christians  or 
Jews,  their  evidence  was  not  received,  and  no  fair  decisions 
were  arrived  at.  The  claims  are  therefore  for  the  most  part 
still  outstanding,  and  in  all  proDability  will  never  be  settled. 
The  following  affords  another  instance  of  evasion.  By  treaty 
the  goods  of  European  merchants  are  not  liable  to  pay  any 
tax  or  duty  after  they  have  passed  through  the  custom¬ 
house  and  paid  the  import  duty.  According  to  this  stipula¬ 
tion  a  European  merchant  might  remove  his  goods  fn>ni  one 
port  to  another  by  land  without  additional  impost.  But  the 
Moorish  Government  has  lately  evaded  this  by  charging  a 
duty  on  every  camel,  or  mule,  or  donkey’s  load  of  goods 
which  enters  the  gates  of  a  Moorish  town.  It  declares, 
however,  that  the  duty  is  paid  on  the  animal,  not  on  the 
goods  he  carries,  aud  that  it  is  charged  to  the  driver,  who, 
being  a  Moorish  subject,  may  be  taxed  ad  libitum.  But  of 
course  the  camel  or  mule  driver  has  to  charge  the  duty  to  his 
European  emfdoyer,  and  this  is  virtually  equivalent  to  the 
merchant  paying  an  additional  duty.  The  last  instance  which 
we  shall  give,  though  not  concerned  with  trade,  is  au  equallT 
unfair  and  vexations  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Moorish 
Government  towards  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations.  By 
treaty  the  >ultan  of  Morocco  engages  that  “  British  subjects 
residing  in  his  dominion  shall  enjoy  their  personal  security 
in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  subjects  of  the  Sultau  are 
entitled  to  do  within  the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Majesty.” 
But  now  the  Moorish  Government  declares  that  no  foreigner 
shall  travel  anywhere  outside  of  a  MiM>rish  town  unless 
accompanied  by  a  Moorish  soldier,  or,  if  he  does,  he  does  it 
on  his  own  responsibility.  So  that  if  an  English iiiaii  were 
robbed  iu  the  market-place  of  Tangier — just  outside  the 
gates— he  could  obtain  no  redress,  unless  he  were  under  the 
charge  of  a  Moorish  soldier,  the  cost  of  which  escort  is  from 
four  to  eight  shillings  a  day  !  That  England,  through  her 
represeutatives,  should  meekly  submit  to  such  flagrant  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  her  subjects  as  this,  shows  a  sfiirit  of 
geiitleuess  and  long-suffering  for  which,  judging  from  her 
ordinary  dealings  with  African  potentates,  few  would  have 
been  inclined  to  give  her  credit. 

In  another  matter,  that  of  slavery,  generally  supposed  to 
arouse  the  deepest  feelings  of  horror  in  the  English  mind, 
we  have  shown  ourselves  equally  complacent  and' forliearing 
iu  Morocco.  There  negro  slavery  is  one  of  the  most  che¬ 
rished  of  domestic  institutions,  the  slaves  being  mostly  bmught 
from  Timbuctoo  and  Soudan,  but  sometimes  from  the  East, 
and  sold  in  open  m.trket  in  the  tow  ns.  Now  it  might  not  be 
possible,  iior  if  it  were  would  it  probably  be  expedient,  for 
any  European  Power  to  get  the  Sultan  tif  Morocco  to  siipfireet 
the  traffic  iu  slaves  throughout  his  dominions.  But  H)ngland 
has  quite  sufficient  power  and  influence-  if  she  chose  to  exer¬ 
cise  it — with  the  Maroquitie  Court  to  obtain  the  introduction 
of  many  salutary  restrictions  in  this  trade,  |the  only  one 
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The  plan  is  to  have  the  music  as  luxuriously  garnished  as  ‘t 
were,  with  lights,  refreshments,  and  .decoration,  as  possible 
The  scale  is  so  large  and  comprehensive  as  in  itself  toinspirt 
wonder  and  other  sentiments  for  a  sum  ridiculously  sniaQ 
when  we  take  into  account  the  regular  tariff  we  pay  fo* 
having  our  emotions  excited  in  the  same  play-house  durinl 
the  month  of  roses,  ziiziz  ^ 

liberally  laid  on.  There  is  no  stint  in  the 
quantity. 


which  at  present  appears  to  be  quite  tree  in  morocccj. 
sale  of  slaves  in  open  market  in  those  towns  where  English 
diolomatic  estiblishments  are  maintain^,  might  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  A  firm  inslstaiice  on  such  a  restriction  as  this  would 
only  be  consistent  from  a  nation  like  ours,  which  has  lavished 
millions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  other  parts 
of  Africa.  But  so  far  from  any  attempt  of  the  kind  having 
yet  been  made,  it  would  appear  as  if  as  regards  Morocco  we 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  rather  approved  of 
slavery  than  otherwise.  The  efforts  of  the  late  Mr  Richard¬ 
son,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to 
present  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Sultan,  received 
neither  assistance  nor  sympathy  from  our  chief  representa¬ 
tive  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  project  was  speedily  drowned  in 
the  profusion  of  cold  water  thrown  on  it.  But  worse  than 
this,  slaves  have  actually  been  brought  into  Morocco  in 
English  vessels.  Mr  Richardson,  in  his  ‘  Travels  in  Morocco, 
quotes  a  case  in  which  slaves  were  brought  from  Gibraltar 
to  Tangier  in  the  English  mail  boat,  and  like  instances  have 


having  our  emotions  excited  in  the  .  _ _ 

- _r - j.  Then  the  music  itself  is  lavishhTVnS 

programmes  as  to 
quantity.  The  resources  of  the  orchestra  are  honestly  de¬ 
scribed  as  immense,  and  the  solo  performers  can  do  thinin 
with  their  respective  instruments  never  dreamt  of  by  any 
composer  who  ever  scored  an  opera  or  a  sonata.  The  trom. 
Ixme  is  a  wonder,  and  the  cornet,  decorated  with  Russian 
medals,  can  exalt  his  horn  to  such  a  pitch  that  you  might 
fancy  he  wished  his  patrons  in  St  Petersburg  to  hear 
him  trumpeting  in  Bow  street.  It  is  a  part  of  the  conductor’s 
business  to  exhibit  the  points  of  his  accomplished  assistants 
though  he  frequently  leaves  them  to  exhibit,  while  he  only 
cracks  his  whip,  as  it  were,  at  the  edge  of  the  circus.  The 
ordinary  opportunities  presented  for  this  purpose  in  a  musical 
score  would  scarcely  be  sufficient,  and  therefore  from  time  to 
time  express  pieces  are  devised  or  hunted  out  in  which  the  feats 
of  agility  demanded  of  the  clarinet  or  the  piccolo  are  such  as 
will  display  to  the  utmost  the  cleverness  of  the  executants 
who  have  to  go  through  them. 

The  present  management  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  is  in 
the  hands  of  some  well-known  restaurant  keepers,  who  have 
decided  that  music  pure  and  simple  would  furnish  but  a  dull 
diversion  to  a  great  number  of  people.  Hence  they  have 
combined  what  are  called  “  fairy  effects  ”  in  the  brilliantly  lit 


MUSIC  FOR  THE  DERELICT. 

The  well-sustained  fiction  that  London  is  out  of  town 
never  seems  to  impose  upon  a  certain  class  of  enterprising 
people,  who  conceive  that  a  fair  harvest  may  be  reaped  by 
lurnishing  entertainment  to  the  ^^stickit”  inhabitants  of  our 


lurnishing  entertainment  to  the 
metropolis.  There  are  all  sorts  of  courageous  caterem  of 
amusement,  from  apprentice  Macbeths  to  needy  knife- 
swallowers,  ready  to  occupy  the  theatres  or  the  concert  halls, 
deserted  by  their  usual  tenants,  and  ea^er  to  form  audiences 
from  that  self-despising  community  which  continues  to  sur¬ 
vive,  within  our  postal  districts,  the  traditional  dreariness  of 
August  and  September.  It  may  be  said  of  many  of  these 
sanguine  artists,  whether  their  walk  happens  to  be  high 
tragedy  or  mere  magic,  as  Dr  Johnson  said  of  a  second 
marriage,  that  they  illustrate  the  triumph  of  hope  over 
experience.  No  Garrick  has  yet  come  to  light  in  the  off 
season,  and  the  famous  wizard  is  hard-driven  to  take  more 
shillings  at  the  door  than  he  ciiu  apparently  pull  out  of  his 
ear  or  au  orange.  There  has  been,  however,  one  form  of 
diversion,  or  distraction,  fortunately  discovered,  which  seems 
to  supply  the  demand  which  is  presumed  to  exist  for  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  London  at  tliis  period.  The  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  are  decidedly  popular  institutions 
of  a  remarkable  character.  They  are  contrived  upon  a  plan  I 
and  upon  a  scale  which  must  prove  attractive  in  a  great  city. 
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to  the  best  work,  and  so  classical  evenings  were  promised. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  as  it  is  well  known,  is  an 
aoxious  and  expert  patron  of  music,  was  asked  recently  to 
hoDOur  the  spwulation  by  ordering  the  bill  of  fare  for  the 
niffht  His  Highness  would  seem  to  have  taken  a  precedent 
from  an  old  searstory,  in  which  a  sailor,  when  requested  to  make 
a  pudding,  throws  sugar,  salt,  meat,  fruit,  mustard,  eggs,  and 
shark  into  a  single  mess,  insisting  that,  as  the  ingredients  are 
individually  palateable,  the  combination  must  be  necessarily 
delicious.  A  bit  of  ^^ethoven,  a  scrap  of  Mendelssohn,  a 
shred  of  Strauss,  a  spoonful  of  “  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ”  in  the 
form  of  the  “Galatea  Waltzes,”  and  a  flavouring  of  Hervd. 
We  have  not  the  menu  before  us,  but  we  believe  we  have 
correctly  enough  stated  the  chief  items  of  the  programme  on 
the  command  celebration  to  which  we  refer.  It  is  not  difii- 
cult  to  please  an  audience  at  the  Promenade  Concerts.  Boxes 
and  stalls  applaud  everything,  and  used  to  encore  everything 
until  their  aemands  were  wholesomely  neglected.  The  lighter 
pieces  are  unquestionably  performed  with  a  vigour  and  skill 
which  calls  for  commendation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  unusual  executive  powers  of  Mr  Harvey  and  Mr  Levy. 
A  series  of  National  Concerts  are  announced,  the  treat  of  a 
Welsh  ballad  night  ”  exclusively  consisting  of  the  music  of 
the  Principality,  including,  we  presume,  a  few  compositions 
of  that  wild  Cymric  bard,  Mr  Brinley  Richards,  being  amongst 
the  novelties  of  the  week.  The  Welsh  singers  who  sang,  to 
use  a  sporting  phrase,  the  heads  off  of  all  the  others  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  some  time  ago,  should  be  imported  to  give  a 
special  colouring  to  this  performance.  However,  without 
such  an  addition,  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  is  a 
lounge  where  much  may  be  seen  ana  listened  to.  The  amount 
of  instruction  and  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  it 
is,  we  need  not  say,  entirely  relative.  It  may  furnish  the 
philosopher  with  more  food  for  i*eflection  than  the  musician 
with  hopes  for  his  art.  Those  who  desire  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  what  survives  of  the  Tom-and-Jerry  element  in  the 
nature  of  the  London  shop-boy  or  club-man  may  notice  those 
traces  of  it  here  which  do  not  belong  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rat-pit  so  much  as  to  the  air  of  the  casino.  Again,  the 
vast  theatre  affords  the  most  harmless  and  innocent  recreation 
to  thousands  who  are  not  amongst  or  of  the  throng  which 
perpetually  revolves  round  the  buffets,  and  which,  if  analy¬ 
tically  decomposed,  would  leave  material  for  thought  as  grave 
as  any  which  ever  occupied  a  statesman  or  a  moralist. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  “QUAETEELY  REVIEW  ”  ON  PEIMITIVE  MAN. 

Sir, — J ust  as  desperate  charges  of  cavalry  are  the  signs  of  the 
defeat  of  an  army,  and  the  heralds  of  its  approaching  rout, 
so  one  is  tempted  to  presage  from  the  appearance  of  a  heroic 
article  on  “  Primitive  Man,”  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review^  the 
speedy  surrender  of  the  supporters  of  the  separate  creation  of 
loan  into  the  hands  of  those  who  maintain  his  descent  with 
auimals  from  a  common  stock. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  the  consideration  of  the  six 
following  subjects,  viz.  :  (1)  Speech,  (2)  Morals,  (3)  Religion. 

,  (4)  Progress,  (6)  Community  of  Nature,  (6)  R^ults.  Ana 
the  endeavour  is  made  to  show  under  each  of  these  heads 
that  the  various  races  of  man  do  not  differ  fundamentally 
inter  but  that  all  alike  differ  from  animals,  not  merely  in  | 
degree,  but  in  kind  ;  so  that  no  transition  is  possible  between 
animal  and  human  natures.  The  Reviewer,  however,  mainly 
confines  ^  himself  to  showing,  out  of  the  mouths  of  his 
adversaries,  Tylor,  Lubbock,  and  Darwin,  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  various  races  of  men  to  one  another,  and  how  the  facts 
of  ethnology  may  be  compatible  with  the  theory  that  savages 
are  but  the  degraded  offshoots  of  a  pristine  culture.  Touching 
the  close  resemblance  of  races,  there  is  little  wonder  that  his 
case  is  strong,  because  his  opponents  are  at  one  with  him 
therein  ;  his  support  of  the  degradation  theory  is  perceptibly 
Weaker,  and  his  arguments  as  to  the  difference  in  kind  appear 
to  me  feeble  compared  to  the  masterly  consideration  of  the 
subject  to  which  two  chapters  are  devoted  in  Mr  Darwin’s 
*  Descent  of  Man.’ 

And  why  are  his  opponents  at  one  with  him  on  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  races  ?  Simply  because  they  are  in  the  main  agreed, 
that  the  racial  differences  amongst  mankind  do  not  warrant 
naturaliste  in  classifying  man  as  other  than  a  single  species, 
^e  consideration  remains,  however,  of  why  so  large  a  num- 
between  man  and  animals  are  wanting. 

ihere  are  three  possible  theories  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  man  : — (l.)  He  was  separately  created  with  an 
inaplanted  culture,  moral  sense,  and  soul ;  whether  under  the 
faV**  W  Adam  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  or  not,  is  immaterial. 

^od  all  animals  are  descended  from  a  common 
tock,  and  he  owes  his  development,  both  bodily  and  men- 


tally,  to  the  same  causes  which  have  been  at  work  in  the 
reduction  of  the  various  kinds  of  animals.  (3.)  He  owes 
is  bodily  form  to  a  natural  evolution,  but  at  a  particular 
epoch  in  his  development  a  divine  power  breathed  into 
him  his  special  attributes,  and  he  became  Somo  Sapiens, 
Only  these,  however,  would  adopt  this  last  theory  who 
were  persuaded,  by  the  arguments  of  naturalists,  that  man’s 
body  must  have  beien  evolved,  but  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
fb*uk.that  his  wonderful  mental  or  spiritual  attributes  were 
likewise  so  developed.  This  last  position  would  be  incom¬ 
parably  harder  to  storm  than  that  of  the  thorough-going 
dualist  or  separatist,  since  its  defenders  may  insert  the  soul 
of  man  at  any  period  of  his  evolution  at  which  they  think 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  when  once  the  great 
uniformity  of  the  action  of  natural  laws  is  thoroughly 
appreciate,  that  this  school  will  dwindle  more  and  more,  and 
soon  be  numbered  with  the  things  of  the  past.  But  as  the 
Reviewer  does  not  advocate  any  such  views,  it  would  appear 
that  when  those  of  his  school  come  to  believe  in  the  evolution 
of  the  body,  they  must  also  believe  in  that  of  the  mental  attri¬ 
butes.  Now  be  pays  no  attention  to  the  mass  of  evidence, 
marshalled  in  the  *  Descent  of  Man,’  as  to  the  community  of 
bodily  descent-— evidence  that  can  hardly  be  neglected  save 
by  those  who  will  not  believe,  or  who  think  that  the  many 
apparent  signs  of  an  animal  descent  were  fallaciously  im- 
lanted  by  the  Creator.  His  case  then  might  be  taken  as 
roken  down,  it  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  a  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  of  bodily  animal  descent,  and  further  that  the  men¬ 
tal  attributes  do  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  from 
those  of  animals.  And  both  these  points  have,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  many  competent  judges,  been  successfully 
proved  by  Mr  Darwin  and  other  writers. 

Attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  the  largeness  of  the 
hiatus  in  the  series  between  man  and  the  higher  animals. 
It  goes  far  to  explain  this  gap  that  the  geological  record  is 
acknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  that  this  imperfec¬ 
tion  especially  relates  to  those  very  districts  which  we  have 
much  reason  to  believe  were  the  birthplace  of  primeval  man, 
viz.,  either  Central  Asia  or  Central  Africa.  Toe  Reviewer  even 
neglects  to  insist  on  the  vast  bodily  differences  between  man 
and  the  anthropoid  apes ;  he  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the 
mental  attributes,  as  being  the  most  important  to  man.  Now 
it  is  notorious  that  it  is  just  the  most  highly-developed  quali¬ 
ties,  the  most  used,  and  the  most  important  to  a  species, 
which  are  the  Least  important  from  a  classificatory  point  of 
view  ;  and  this  is  held  by  evolutionists  and  non-evolutionists 
alike,  the  reason  being,  according  to  the  evolutionists,  that 
these  are  exactly  the  attributes  in  which  a  species  has 
probably  been  the  most  differentiated  from  its  nearest  con¬ 
geners. 

The  most  prominent  school  of  evolutionists  maintain  that 
all  races  of  men  sprang  from  some  one  race  of  ape-like  pro- 
enitors.  Man’s  dissemination  over  the  earth  was  clearly 
ue  to  his  mental  supremaev,  and  not  to  the  excellence  of  his 
senses  and  weapons,  theretore  the  mental  supremacy  must 
have  been  already  secured  before  the  distribution  had  attained 
to  wide  limits.  As  then  the  mental  qualities  were  probably 
largely  acquired  in  one  district,  it  is  A  priori  probable  that 
throughout  the  world  they  would  bear  a  very  strong  family 
resemblance.  Again,  all  ape-like  animals,  which  at  any  one 
time  owed  their  survival  to  mental  qualities,  would  naturally 
be  brought  into  closer  competition  than  if  one  species  of 
them  owed  its  success  to  one  sense  or  weapon,  and  another  to 
another.  Thus  it  would  almost  infallibly  result  that  all  save 
a  single  one  of  such  races  would  be  exterminated,  and  a  wider 
gap  would  in  time  be  left  between  the  mentally-eminent  race 
and  its  nearest  allies,  than  between  species  which  owed  their 
survival  to  other  qualities.  This  may  serve  to  some  extent 
to  explain  the  wideness  of  the  gap  in  the  extant  series  of 
animals. 

We  should,  then,  expect  to  find  nearly  the  same  mental 
attributes  in  men  of  various  races,  but  we  should  not  expect 
any  but  an  exceedingly  imperfect  tie  between  his  mind  and 
those  of  animals ;  and  this  agrees  with  observation. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  mental  powers  must  have 
been  the  last  added  to  the  list  of  man’s  attributes,  we  should 
expect  considerable  variability  therein,  and  we  accordingly 
do  find  very  great  gradations  in  the  power  of  abstraction  in 
language,  in  the  moral  sense,  and  above  all  in  religion.  With 
respect  to  the  origin  of  language,  the  onomatopoeic  and  excla- 
mational  theory  is  certainly  a  sufficient  explanation  according 
to  some  competent  judges,  and  according  to  all  it  contains 
a  large  quantum  of  truth  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  by  no  means 
chimerical  in  the  present  youth  of  the  science  of  language,  to 
expect  that  some  new  principle  may  be  yet  discovered  hich 
shall  complete  the  explanation  of  the  whole. 

Mr  Tylor  has  well  shown  how  dreams  would,  in  a  mind  of 
moderate  intellectual  activity,  lead  to  the  belief  that  man  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  parts — a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual — and  this 
belief  would  easily  lead  on  to  that  in  the  re-appearance  of  the 
spirits  of  departed  heroes  of  the  tribe,  who  would  soon  come 
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to  occupy  the  poeition  of  gode.  From  that  to  the  quite 
abstract  belief  in  spiritual  powers  would  be  but  a  st^.  If 
this  eiplanation  be  correct,  and  as  animals  obviously  dream, 
we  have  at  least  the  elements  for  the  possible  evolution  of  a 
religion  in  animals  endowed  with  high  mental  powers. 

The  facts  quoted  by  the  Reviewer  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mankind  are  certainly  at  least  as  compatible  with 
the  theory  of  general  evolution  as  with  that  of  a  largely  pre¬ 
vailing  retrogiession.  ^Joteveu  the  most  ardent  evolutionist 
has  maintained  that  retrogression  has  not  sometimes  taken 
place  ;  and  the  Reviewer  takes  but  scanty  notice  of  the  few 
recorded  cases  of  progress  amongst  savages  when  separated 
from  the  influence  of  civilisation.  That*  progress  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  man  alone,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  (''anadian  trappers 
are,  after  a  time,  no  longer  able  to  catch  the  same  animals 
with  the  same  form  of  trap  ;  and  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
every  animal  of  the  kind  in  the  district  has  either  been 
caught  itself  or  seen  its  brothers  caught 

With  respect  to  morals  and  religion,  the  Reviewer^s  case  is 
certainly  stronger  as  to  the  difference  in  kind,  on  which  he  so 
much  insists.  But  the  *  Descent  of  Man  *  contains  an  analysis 
of  the  various  constituents  which  go  to  make  up  both  of 
these,  and  it  is  further  shown  that  each  of  these  constituents 
does  exist  to  some  extent  in  animals.  If,  then,  this  analysis 
is  correct,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  evolution  both  of  a 
moral  sense  and  of  a  religion,  though  we  certainly  should  not 
expect  such  a  chemical  union  of  the  complex  elements  in  any 
except  a  being  endowed  with  very  high  intellectual  power. 

.  The  Reviewer  says  with  some  justice  that  the  moral  sense 
and  religion  of  savages  may  be  the  degraded  remains  of  the 
Hiime  qualities  in  primeval  times  ;  but  they  may  with  equal 
justice  be  held  to  ne  developments  of  still  cruder  forms.  In 
choosing  between  these  two  hypotheses  we  should  be  blind, 
did  we  not  guide  ourselves  in  our  choice  by  other  considera¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  possibility  or  probability  of  the  evolution  of 
man’s  body  and  his  other  mental  attributes  from  lower 
forms.* 

One  of  the  last  sentences  in  the  review  is  worth  quoting  : — 
**  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  will  indeed  be  one  day  due  to  Mr 
Darwin — one  difficult  to  over-estimate.  ...  It  will  be 
due  to  him  for  his  having,  in  fact,  become  the  occasion  of  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  oi  that  system  which  he  set  out  to 
maintain.” 

Meanwhile,  until  that  happy  day  comes  the  Reviewer  will, 
1  think,  find  himself  in  an  ever-diminishing  minority  of  the 
clear-sighted,  while  the  crowd  of  the  muddle-headed,  who  see 
some  force  in  Mr  Darwin’s  arguments,  is  ever  increasing. 

I  am,  &c.,  A  Darwinian. 


CONDITION  or  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  Mrs  Ronniger,  through 
your  columns,  whether  she  intends  her  description  of  the 
condition  of  Hindoo  widows  to  be  understood  onlt  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  castes  ?  Otherwise  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
reconcile  her  statement  that  “  they  never  take  animal  food  ” 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  all  such  food  is  equally  avoided 
by  every  conscientious  Hindoo  of  the  higher  castes,  male  and 
female.  It  is  not  a  month  ago  since  I  bad  a  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  Brahmin  gentleman  on  this  very  subject.  He 
told  me  that  being  desirous  before  leaving  India  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  flesh-eating  habits  of  the  Europeans  with  whom 
he  was  about  to  mingle,  he  with  great  difficulty  procured  ! 
every  day  a  portion  of  animal  food  for  his  own  use,  and 
aiMUi'ed  me  that  had  he  been  known  to  indulge  in  such  for* 
bidden  diet  he  would  have  been  subject  to  treatment  of  the 
severest  character  among  men  of  his  own  order,  and  that  no 
I'especUible  person  w'ould  have  continued  to  associate  with 
him.  One  of  his  servants,  belonging  to  the  lowest  Hindoo 
caste,  obtained  the  meat,  and  secretly  conveyed  it  into  his 
master's  room,  where  it  was  kept  under  lock  and  key.  My 
informant  further  told  me  that  in  consequence  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  this  servant  thus  possessed  of  his  proceedings, 
he  was  compelled  to  endure  in  silence  whatever  insolence  ^e 
man  chose  to  assume  towards  him,  fearing  that,  if  repri¬ 
manded,  he  would  divulge  his  master’s  practices  to  his  fellow- 
dependents.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  dread  restrain  him, 
that  when  on  one  occasion  the  servant  in  question  robbed  him 
of  a  valuable  gold  drinking-cup,  he  suffered  the  theft  to  go 
unpunished,  lest  he  in  his  turn  should  run  the  risk  of  being 
impeached  by  the  thief  os  a  Jlesit-eatei'. 

I  am,  &c.,  Ninon  Kinosford. 

Hinton  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  Aug.  31,  1874. 

*  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  Reviewer  falsely  accuses  Mr 
Darwiu  as  practising  a  “studious  reticence  ”  in  disguising  “  at 
first  his  views  as  to  the  bestiality  of  man,”  whereas  on  p.  489  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  ‘  Origin  of  Species,*  we  find  that  “  Light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history  ”  through 
the  views  propounded  in  that  work. 


THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 

Sir, — I  presume  that  Mr  Edward  Maitland,  when,  in  bit 
letter  to  you,  published  iu  your  number  of  the  22iid  he 
refers  to  the  “  Birmingham”  Education  League,  means* the 
“^’ational”  Educational  League.  This  is  the  title  under 
which  our  association  is  formed  and  known  to  all,  except  to  a 
few  spiteful  opponents  among  the  clergy  who  persist  in 
calling  us  the  “  Birmingham ’’Lej^ue.  Presuming  that  this 
is  so,  I  venture  to  ask  Mr  Maitland  what  he  means  by  saying 
that  that  league  proposes  to  eliminate  from  our  Nation^ 
schools  the  education  of  any  but  the  ‘‘merely  mechanical 
side”  of  the  intellect  ?  ' 

Mr  Maitland  has  shown  that  he  can  see  through  an 
erroneous  definition  as  well  as  any  man.  It  is  surprising 
that  be  should  make  use  of  an  expression  so  thoroughly 
superficial,  and  so  popular  with  the  clergy  when  they  wish  to 
depreciate  education  which  is  not  founded  upon  a  claim  to 
supernatural  knowledge.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  object 
of  the  league  it  is  to  give  children  the  means  of  using  their 
minds.  We  say,  “Here  are  a  number  of  children  growing 
up  absolutely  ignorant ;  let  us  give  them  primary  instruction, 
the  instrument  of  all  knowledge  ;  we  should  like  to  give 
them  much  more  than  this,  but  education  in  any  large  sense 
must  include  Sectarianism,  whether  it  be  the  education  of 
the  Christian  or  the  Thinker.”  Then  the  clergy  and  Mr 
Maitland  say,  “  You  are  very  narrow  if  you  do  not  teadi 
them  the  Bible.”  But  the  Bible  is  the  foundation  of  all 
Sectarianism.  In  what  sense  is  the  Bible  to  be  taught  at 
National  Schools  ?  Is  it  to  be  made  known  to  the  children  as 
a  supernatural  book  or  merely  as  a  human  book?  This 
difficulty  Mr  Maitland  has  always  declined  to  face.  I  may 
say  that  I  have  had  some  correspondence  with  him  on  this 
subject  before.  He  would  like  himself  to  give  the  Bible  to 
children  as  a  Human  book  and  dispose  of  the  myth  as  he  has 
already  done  in  certain  excellent  publications  ;  but  his  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  the  teacher  should  admit  there  is  controversy 
over  many  passages.  How  would  this  suit  those  who  value 
the  Bible  because  they  regard  it  as  a  supernatural  book? 
The  child  asks  plainly,  “  Is  it  true.  Sir,  that  a  dead  man  became 
alive  again  ?  ”  and  the  National  teacher  would,  under  Mr 
Maitland’s  system,  reply  ; — “  Some  say  it  is  not  true  the  dead 
man  arose  alive,  others  say  that  it  is  literally  true.”  What 
would  the  Clergy  and  the  Denominationalists  say  to  this? 
The  element  of  doubt — the  fatal  enemy  of  faith — would  thus 
be  officially  introduced  into  all  schools.  Mr  Maitland’s  notion 
of  solving  the  National  Education  problem  is  as  quaint  and 
as  impracticable  as  his  notion  of  nationalising  the  Church. 
He  does  not  require  a  “Secular”  Church,  but  apparently  a 
Free  Thought  Church.  Surely  such  a  proposal  in  our  present 
benighted  condition  sounds  like  a  joke.  But  the  principal 
object  of  my  letter  is  to  ask  Mr  Maitland  for  the  meaning 
of  8ome*of  his  expressions.  What  is  the  “  mechanical  ”  side 
of  the  intellect — do  you  appeal  to  the  mechanical  side  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  child  with  the  instrument  of  all  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  a  higher  mental  life  through  literature  ?  What 
does  M  r  Maitland  mean  by  “  Secularism  ?  ”  It  is  the  habit  of 
divines  to  despise  all  earthly  beauty  as  secular  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  celestial  realms  to  which  they  have  access, 
and  the  term  secularism  is  mostly  used  to  depreciate  all  earthly 
life  and  aspiration — does  Mr  Maitland  use  it  in  this  sense? 
Finally,  what  does  he  mean  by  the  “religious  teaching” 
which  he  would  not  exclude  from  his  New  Church  ?  I  fancy 
he  must  mean  something  very  different  from  the  religions 
teaching  which  would  satisfy  either  the  Churchman  or  the 
Nonconformist.  Yours  obediently, 

Switzerland,  Fredk.  A.  Maxse. 

August  29tb,  1874. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

Sir, — The  question  of  Woman  Suffrage  is  for  the  present, 
as  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  slumbering  with  offier 
questions.  But  the  discussion  of  Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  article 
on  the  subject  is  not,  I  believe,  concluded ;  and  I  sh^ 
glad  if  you  will  kindly  permit  me  to  indicate  cwie  point  in  his 
grand  rnetorical  hypothesis  as  to  the  “morally  certain ’’rMult 
of  woman  suffrage  which  seems  to  have  escaped  his  critics 
hitherto. 

I  will  once  more  quote  the  often-quoted  words,  putting 
them  together,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  from  separate 
graphs,  but  consecutively.  “The  question  whether  femme 
suffrage  on  an  extended  scale  is  good  for  the  whole  comnaun^^y 
is  probably  identicjil,  practically  speaking,  with  the  question 
whether  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  free  institutions  or  not  .  •  • 
The  love  of  liberty  and  the  desire  of  being  governed  by 
alone^  appear  to  be  characteristically  male.  .  -  • 
reactionary  tendency  which  all  admit  to  be  generally 
chai-acteristic  of  the  sex  .  .  .  is  in  fact  the  sentiment 

inherent  in  the  female  sex.  ,  .  .  And  if  this  is  the  cas^ 
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to  give  women  the  franchise,  is  simply  to  give  them  the 
power  of  putting  an  end,  actually  and  virtually,  to  all  fran¬ 
chises  together.  .  .  .  Elective  government  .  .  .  has 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  most  terrible  throes  of 
humanity.  .  .  •  Those  to  whose  hands  it  is  committed  at 

this  crisis  are  trustees  for  posterity  of  a  heritage  bought  by 
ages  of  effort  and  torrents  of  blood  ;  and  they  are  bound 
to  allow  neither  their  own  ambition  nor  that  of  anyone  else,  if 
they  can  help  it,  to  imperil  the  safety  of  their  trust.  .  .  . 

That  women  would  probably  overturn  the  institutions  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  world  rest,  is  as  good  a  reason  as 
there  can  be  for  withholding  anything  from  anybody.” 

All  this  may  be  eloquence,  but  does  not  strike  one  as 
reasoning.  It  rests  in  the  first  place  on  an  enormous  assump¬ 
tion,  which  no  facts  have  yet  justified,  and  I,  who  believe 
women  vary  as  men  vary,  that  the  women  of  a  country  will 
think  and  leel  pretty  much  as  the  men  of  that  country  think 
and  feel,  and  as  their  associations  lead  them  to  do,  protest 
against  having  them  all  classed  together  as  one  Conservative, 
reactionary,  idiotic  animal,  which,  if  a  modicum  of  power  is 
given  to  it,  will  at  once  rise  up  an  insane  firebrand.  But, 
to  come  to  my  especial  point,  is  the  other  premise  historically 
accurate,  or  is  it  not  at  least  so  exaggerated  as  to  vitiate  the 
conclusion?  Were  our  liberties,  then,  won  so  emphatically 
with  “  terrible  throes  of  humanity  "and  “  torrents  of  blood  ”  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  juster  to  say,  with  Hallam,  that 
they  were  gradually  purchased  with  money,  most  of  our 
charters  being  the  result  of  pecuniary  bargains  with  the  king, 
and  secured  by  the  firm  maintenance  of  that  great  well-known 
principle,  that  no  taxes  were  to  .be  imposed  without  consent 
of  Parliament  ?  On  reading  our  Constitutional  History  we 
are  struck,  I  think,  with  the  steady  step-b^-step  gains  of 
legal  existence,  wise  compromise,  and  firm  pacific  public  spirit 
shown  in  all  classes  and  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
national  existence,  and  all  pointing,  as  one  chief  factor  in  our 
constitutional  freedom,  to  that  strong,  steady,  national  cha¬ 
racter  which  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  belong  so  entirely  to 
only  one -half  the  nation,  or  to  be  so  unstable  that  an  addition 
to  the  electoral  body  drawn  from  all  those  classes  would 
“  upset  the  work  of  ages.”  Did  Magna  Charta,  the  Confir- 
matio  Chartarum,  Habeas  Corpus,  and,  above  all,  that 
decisive  constitutional  triumph,  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  with 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  electoral  reforms,  cost  even  a  drop  of  blood  ?  The 
single  occasion  when  the  sword  was  called  on  to  decide  the 
(question  between  freedom  and  absolutism,  the  Civil  War, 
was  not  comparatively  remarkable  for  bloodshed,  the  battles 
were  not  numerous  nor  es]>ecially  sanguinary,  massacres 
almost  unknown,  public  executions  comparatively  few  ;  and 
so  far  as  bloodshed  took  place,  it  may  be  said,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  felt,  rather  to  have  prejudiced  our  cause  than  aided 
it.  Other  nations  Aave  shed  “  torrents  of  blood  ”  in  their 
civil  struggles,  and  what  liberty  have  most  of  them  to  show 
for  it  ? 

We  have  a  right,  I  think,  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
when  that  past  has  been  so  consistent  and  so  significant.  We 
see  that  the  spirit  of  law  regarding  independence  has  resisted 
in  the  rudest  ages  the  dangers  from  despotic  sovereigns, 
dominant  classes,  and  dispute  successions  ;  has  strengthened 
in  periods  of  growing  moral  and  intellectual  activity  ;  has 
survived  periods  of  increased  wealth,  luxury,  and  vice,  and 
built  up  through  all  these  the  fabric  of  constitutional  freedom. 
And  we  ask  whether  the  female  descendants  of  the  men  who 
have  done  all  this  are  likely  to  band  themselves  in  a  troop  of 
unreasoning  fanatics  to  knock  down  that  fabric,  if,  in  a  time 
whose  long-established  peace  and  order  amidst  so  much  in¬ 
creasing  political  knowledge  and  legal  p»olitical  action  attest 
the  ijermanence  of  our  political  institutions,  we  admit  them 
into  our  electoral  system  by  an  extension  of  its  basis  harmo¬ 
nising  with  other  constitutional  developments  and  called  for 
in  the  most  legitimate  and  constitutional  manner  by  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  nation  ?  I  am,  &c., 

August  30,  1874.  Arabella  Shore. 


OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

— ^^pro/)o^i  of  your  remarks  in  the  Examiner  of  the 
““Ud^  ult.  regarding  Mr  Taylor’s  speech  on  the  Sunday 
t^pening  of  Museums,  could  not  the  difiiculty  as  to  the 
employ ment  of  the  officials  on  the  day  of  rest  be  got*over  by 
voluntary  ettort  I 

I,  for  one,  should  be  most  willing  to  devote  a  Sunday 
periodically  to  the  elevation  of  my  less  fortunately  situated 
ellow-countrymen  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  others 
would  be  equally  ready  to  aid  the  cause  of  intellectual 

^ogress  in  its  battle  with  the  demon  of  the  tap  and  beer- 
*^*Tel.  j  ^ 

,  Mitcham,  Surrey,  Sept.  1,  1874.  A  Young  Badical. 


LITERARY. 

MB  SPEDDING’S  BACON. 

Tht  lAtters  and  the  lAfy  of  Francis  Bacon,  including  aH  his  Occasional 
Works.  Newly  collected,  with  a  Commentary,  Biographical  and 
Historical.  By  James  Speddmg.  Vol.  VII.  Longmans. 

Mr  Spedding  must  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
a  laborious  task,  which  has  extended  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  two  first  volumes  of  the 
‘Collected  Works  of  Bacon,’  in  which  Mr  Spedding  had 
the  assistance  of  Mr  Ellis  and  Mr  Heath,  were  published,  if 
we  mistake  not,  in  1857,  after  ten  years  or  more  of  pre¬ 
paration  and  incubation  ;  and  the  two  first  volumes  of  the 
‘  Life  and  Letters,*  for  which  Mr  Spedding  alone  is  respon¬ 
sible,  were  issued  in  1862.  Seven  volumes  of  editing  and 
annotation,  and  seven  volumes  of  biography  and  contempo¬ 
rary  history,  are  an  achievement  to  which  a  man  who  has 
done  his  work  conscientiously  may  look  back  with  justifiable 
pride.  And  although  Mr  Spedding  has  occasionally  shown 
an  impatience  towaids  those  who  differed  from  him,  such 
as  reminds  one  of  the  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  the 
scholarship  of  Bitson,  much  may  be  pardoned  to  a  man  who 
has  made  so  substantial  a  contribution  to  biographical  litera¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  fully  agree  with  those  who  find  fault  with 
the  length  of  Mr  Spedding’s  annotations,  or  the  relative 
proportion  of  Spedding  and  Bacon  in  the  volumes.  No 
doubt  life  is  short  and  Mr  Spedding’s  notes  are  long,  but  we 
need  not  read  them  if  we  have  not  time  or  if  we  know  the 
substance  of  them  already.  Mr  Spedding  has  been  kind 
enough  to  make  the  most  complete  provision  for  the  skipster. 
His  volumes  are  a  marvel  of  careful  and  orderly  editing. 
The  top  of  the  page  never  fails  to  inform  us  where  we  are, 
and  Bacon’s  letters  and  memoranda  are  uniformly  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  difference  of  type  from  the  editor’s  observa¬ 
tions  and  connecting  narrative,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible, 
without  much  difficulty,  to  confine  our  reading  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  documents  if  we  are  too  well-informed  to  require  the 
editor’s  help,  or  too  busy  to  desire  it.  Mr  Spedding’s  justi¬ 
fication  of  himself  upon  this  groimd  is  complete ;  only  he 
should  remember  that  this  copious  style  of  editing  increases 
the  bulk  of  the  book,  and  that  this  may  partly  account  for 
the  tardy  sale  of  which  he  complained  some  years  ago. 

If  we  cannot  have  biography  written  with  absolute 
impartiality,  if  men  will  not  imdertake  years  of  labour  at 
musty  documents  without  some  other  motive  than  that  of 
giving  a  vivid  representation  of  a  memorable  human  life,  it 
is  perhaps  more  pleasant  that  the  biographer  should  be 
partial  to  his  subject  like  Mr  Spedding,  than  unfriendly 
like  Mr  Elwin.  And  although  Mr  Spedding  is  an  avowed 
admirer  and  jealous  defender  of  his  hero,  we  do  not  think 
he  is  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the 
evidence.  The  author’s  modest  claim,  that  whoever  seriously 
desires  to  form  a  judgment  of  Bacon’s  life,  character,  and 
opinions  will  find  in  these  volumes  materials  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  may  be  fully  and  unreservedly  allowed.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  exception,  and  that  .of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  seeing  that  it  is  stated  by  Mr  Spedding 
himself,  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  affect  the  integrity  of 
the  biography.  If  Mr  Spedding  had  not  himself  admitted 
that  he  has  not  examined  the  Order  Book  of  the  Court  of 
Ohanceiy,  to  see  whether  the  records  would  throw  any 
light  upon  the  incorruptibility  of  Bacon’s  judgments,  he 
might  justly  have  been  accused  of  neglecting  the  proper 
means  for  settling  the  greatest  difficulty  in  Bacon’s  career. 
Mr  Spedding  pleads  that  this  evidence  cannot  be  safely 
dealt  with  except  by  a  man  who  understands  Chancery 
business.  But  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr  Spedding, 
if  he  had  not  himself  the  requisite  knowledge  of  Chancery 
business,  should  not  have  employed  some  one  who .  had,  to 
make  the  examination  for  him.  For  really  there  is  no 
other  satisfactory  and  conclusive  way  of  settling  whether  or 
not  Bacon  was  an  unjust  judge,  ^e  matter  stands  thus. 
We  know  that  Buckingham  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Bacon, 
urging  him  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  certain  suitors. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  Bacon’s  judgment  was,  and 
consequently  cannot  tell  how  far  he  was  influenced  by  the 
favourite  minister’s  recommendation.  Further,  we  know 
that  Bacon  received  money  from  persons  having  suits  in 
Chancery.  But,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  we  do  not 
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the  spirit  in  which  he  went  to  work  was  the  reverse  o| 
scientific.  He  saw  the  value  of  experiment,  and  hig  heart 
swelled  at  the  thought  of  inaugurating  a  new  method ;  but 
it  is  men  of  another  frame  of  mind  who  do  the  real  work 
of  discovery.  If  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  thinking  of  his  induc¬ 
tive  methods,  he  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  the 
Novum  Organum  was  fit  only  for  a  Ship  of  Fools.  Bacon’s 
methods  are  fairly  open  to  all  the  ridicule  that  Macaulay 
tried  to  throw  upon  inductive  philosophy  in  general. 
The  same  incapacity  for  details  appears  in  his  public  life. 
With  all  his  skill  in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  very 
conspicuous  in  his  correspondence  with  Buckingham  and 
James,  and  in  his  shifts  to  save  himself  when  the  hostility 
of  the  Commons  made  itself  unmistakable,  he  was  too 
remiss  in  the  drudgery  of  business  to  keep  his  position. 
Even  Mr  Spedding  admits  that  he  was  careless  in  money 
matters :  he  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture,  without  troubling  his  head  about  the  suflici^ncy  of  hi* 
income.  With  his  mind  full  of  magnificent  projects,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  the  worrying  task  of  superintend¬ 
ing  the  minute  behaviour  of  his  servants  and  subordinate 
officials.  He  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the  judicial 
duties  of  the  Chancellorship,  and  cleared  off  accumulated 
arrears  with  unprecedented  dispatch ;  but  he  shrank  from 
the  more  vexatious  task  of  reforming  the  abuses  of  hia 
court,  and,  against  his  better  judgment,  with  easy  morality 
accepted  presents  from  suitors,  as  had  been  the  custooi  of 
his  predecessors.  He  wanted  practical  energy :  he  was  not 
bom  under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business.  This,  and  not 
mean  venality,  is  the  trae  explanation  of  his  conduct.  It  U 
far  from  ju8tif3dng  him,  but  it  removes  his  transgreasiong 
from  the  category  of  commission  to  that  of  omission.  We 
cannot  join  with  Mr  Spedding  in  the  absolute  exculpation  of 
his  hero.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Bacon,  as  he  himself 
declared,  never  gave  judgment  with  a  bribe  in  his  eye, 
although  this  cannot  be  positively  affirmed  until  the  recoida 
of  the  cases  have  been  examined.  But  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  condone  the  easy  virtue  of  accepting  present* 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  have  an  influene# 
upon  his  decisions.  This  kind  of  aversion  to  consider  strict 
obligations,  this  evasion  of  moral  responsibility,  is  a  habit 
of  mind  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  And  although  we 
dignify  it  in  the  case  of  such  men  as  Bacon  with  the  name 
of  incapacity  for  details,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that 
inaptitude  for  details  may  mean  nothing  more  than  inapti¬ 
tude  for  high  morality.  W.  M. 


seems  itiie  to  aiscuss  now  rar  jojicuii  b  iMxuixmstiutiuu  oi 
justice  was  corrupt,  until  these  facts  are  exhumed.  In  his 
last  volume  Mr  Spedding  declared  that  the  fact  of  Bucking- 
liam’s  having  written  importunate  letters  to  the  Chancellor, 
requesting  his  judgment  in  one  particular  way,  without 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  were  any  evidence  that 
the  Chancellor’s  decision  had  been  against  the  merits. 
But  it  was  Mr  Spedding’s  clear  duty,  as  a  biographer,  to 
investigate  the  cases,  or  procure  the  investigation  of  them 
by  a  competent  man,  so  far  as  there  are  any  documents 
extant  and  available  for  the  purpose. 

We  think  it  is  very  probable  that  the  result  of  such  an 
investigation  would  be  to  show  that  Bacon  did  decide  cases 
upon  their  merits ;  that,  as  he  said  himself,  he  never  gave 
judgment  with  a  bribe  in  his  eye,  and  that  he  broke  faith 
not  with  justice,  but  with  the  giver  of  the  bribe.  We 
cannot,  however,  assent  to  the  ingenious  casuistry  by  which 
Mr  Spedding  endeavours  to  prove  that  Bacon  ffid  nothing 
culpable  in  accepting  gratuities  from  suitors,  pendente  Ute. 
The  identical  proposition  may  be  accepted,  that  if  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  not  affected  by  the  gratuity  he  was  a  just  judge 
notwithstanding.  But  that  is  another  thing  from  admitting 
that  “  if  the  taking  of  gratuities  has  not  been  made  by 
statute  an  offence  in  itself,  without  reference  to  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  judgment  following  or  preceding,  he  has 
not  offended.”  Mr  Spedding  is  not  successful  in  combating 
the  argument  of  a  learned  friend  who  advised  him  to  with¬ 
draw  this  passage,  because  **  all  immoral  acts  are  forbidden 
by  the  common  law  to  everybody,  and  the  taking  of  gifts 
by  a  judge  was  an  act  recognised  as  immoral,  not  only  by 
the  common  conscience  of  mankind,  but  by  the  particular 
statute  of  Edward  HI.  which  imposed  the  oath.”  A  less 
learned  friend  might  have  sufficed  to  convince  Mr  Spedding 
that  the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  suitors  is  not  a  defensible 
proceeding.  Bacon  himself  was  too  wise  to  attempt  any 
such  defence  for  himself.  He  saw  that  his  case  was 
l>ad,  and  that  his  only  course  was  to  make  confession 
ami  submission,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  his  judges.  Mr  Spedding  would  have  done  well  to  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  pleading  custom  as  an  extenuation.  Even 
this  Bacon  did  not  attempt  farther  than  by  maintaining  in 
private  tliat  he  was  the  justest  judge  that  had  been  in 
England  for  fifty  years.  He  was  too  politic  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  exasperate  them  by 
setting  up  any  defence  of  conduct  which  he  felt  to  be 
gDoawly  unjustifiable.  He  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
received  money  from. parties  to  a  suit  before  giving  his 
deciuon.  They  knew  that  the  first  complaints  against 
him  came  from  men  who  had  given  him  presents,  and  had 
lost  their  suits  after  all.  But  they  could  not  excidpate 
him  upon  that  ground :  this  they  could  not  have  done 
even  if  they  had  not  been  infiamed  to  the  contrary  by  the 
culprit’s  bitter  enemy.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  then  the  , 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although,  however,  we  j 
cannot  exculpate  Bacon,  there  is  room  for  extenuation,  or 
at  least  for  some  explanation  that  shall  not  brand  him 
with  the  infamy  which  Macaulay  declared  to  be  his  due. 
Morality  is  morality,  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong ; 
but  there  are  degrees  of  culpability.  Certainly,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  Bacon’s  crime,  we  cannot  allow  the  truth 
of  Pope’s  couplet,  and  say  that  his  fall  proceeded  from 
meanness.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  pro- 
oeedtxl  from  magnanimity.  Bacon  furnished  the  true 
explanation  himself  when  he  said  that  he  was  not  bom 
under  Jupiter  that  loveth  business ;  the  contemplative 
planet  carrietl  him  away  wholly.”  This  was  his  way  of 
saying  that  his  intellect  was  not  parochial.  He  was  not  a 
master  of  detail.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that  the  so- 
called  Founder  of  Inductive  Philosophy,  who  recalled  men 
from  baseless  speculations,  and  pointed  the  way  to  the  l 
study  of  particulars,  should  have  had  such  an  inaptitude 
for  mastering  particulars  himself.  But  that  this  is  true 
even  of  his  scientific  labours  is  abundantly  apparent  to  any 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  a  few  pages  of  his  Sglva 
Sylvarum.  That  work  is  choke-full  of  hasty  speculations 
— ingenious,  unverified,  and  absurd.  There  is  a  vast  gulf 
between  Bacon's  great  precept  and  his  practice.  He 
preached  sound  doctrine  in  a  vague,  magnificent  way  ;  but 
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[Second  Notice.] 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  and  Diedogues  concerning  Natural 
Religton.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with  Preliminary  Diaserto- 
tioiw  and  Notes,  by  T.  H.  Green,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  T.  H.  Grose,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’i 
College,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  Lmigmans. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  Hume’s  selected 
works  (containing  the  moral  part  of  the  Treatise  and  the  Dia¬ 
logues),  Mr  Green  seeks  to  characterise  Hume’s  position  in 
ethical  speculation.  He  sets  out  with  a  statement  of  Locke’s 
moral  theory,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
chapters  **  Of  Power  ”  and  Of  other  Relations  ”  in  the 
“Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding.”  He  then 
briefiy  traces  the  successive  phases  of  ethical  controversy 
represented  by  the  names  of  Shaftesbury,  Butler,  and 
Hutcheson,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  a  proper  appre¬ 
hension  of  Hume’s  argument. 

Mr  Green’s  account  of  Hume’s  predecessors  is  not  merely 
an  exposition,  but  an  elaborate  critique  of  the  doctrines  of 
these  writers.  A  part  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
theories  discussed  are  such  as  might  be  brought  by  any 
critical  reader  keenly  alive  to  inconsistencies  and  deficiencies. 
Others,  again,  and  these  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  first* 
rest  on  Mr  Green’s  peculiar  conceptions  of  the  ethical 
problem,  and  will  only  cany  weight  to  those  who  accept 
his  fundamental  principles. 

In  his  exposition  of  Locke’s  moral  doctrine,  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  nowhere  presented  in  a  complete 
and  systematic  form,  Mr  Green  gives  on  the  whole  a  very 
fair  version  of  his  subject,  and  succeeds  in  pointing  out 
real  incongruities  in  Locke’s  ethical  conceptions.  Locke 
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maintained  that  good  and  evil  are  merely  forms  of  pleasure 

•  and  pain,  and  that  ‘^happiness  in  its  full  extent  is  the 
utmOiSt  pleasure  we  are  capable  of.’*  The  real  motive  that 
urges  us  to  action  is  the  uneasiness  which  accompanies  the 
state  of  desire,  which  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the 
value  of  the  desired  object.  Locke  here  clearly  recognises 
the  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  objective  aspects 
of  pleasure,  the  strength  or  value  of  a  pleasure  when 
actually  experienced,  and  its  force  as  an  idea  when  prompt¬ 
ing  the  will.  Mr  Green  fails  to  see  this,  and  accuses  Locke 
of  inconsistency  in  saying  that  **  as  to  present  pleasure  the 
mind  never  mistakes  that  which  is  really  good  or  evil,” 
and  that  we  may  miss  the  true  good,”  and  are 
responsible  to  ourselves  for  compassing  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  No  doubt  Locke  is  rather  weak  in  his 
account  of  what  it  is  that  actually  determines  a  fairly 
reasonable  man’s  daily  action,  of  the  proportion  of  influence 
contributed  by  the  mechanical  play  of  memory,  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  ideas  of  past  pleasures  and  pains,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  impulse,  half  spontaneous,  half  the  result 
of  growing  experience,  to  realise  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of 
happiness.  But  Mr  Green’s  attempt  to  show  that  Locke  is 
not  entitled  to  speak  of  a  real,  as  distinguished  from  an 
apparent,  happiness  is  a  signal  failure,  and  betrays  both  a 
misconception  of  Locke’s  theory  and  a  misapprehension  of 
the  Hedonistic  doctrine  in  general.  Nothing  is  more  futile 
than  to  seek  to  upset  the  doctrine  that  all  moral  worth  is 
derived  in  the  last  instance  from  pleasure,  by  asserting  that 
it  leaves  no  room  for  a  higher  ”  and  a  **  lower,”  for  a  “  true  ” 
and  a  “false,”  in  human  desires.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
all  motives  are  relative  to  the  agent’s  emotional  suscepti¬ 
bilities  and  to  his  degree  of  knowledge.  What  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  motive  to  a  cultivated  mind,  say  the  anticipation  of 
fine  scenery,  may  be  wholly  uninfluential  with  a  vulgar 
nature.  Yet  we  speak  of  the  latter  as  failing  to  reach  a 
“higher”  delight,  because  we  know  that,  had  he  the  requi-  | 
site  capabilities,  he  would  certainly  prefer  the  unknown 
good  to  any  form  of  his  dull  daily  satisfaction ;  how  com¬ 
mon  observation,  both  of  ourselves  and  of  others,  familiarises 
us  with  the  truth  that,  with  growth  of  emotionsd  nature 
and  expansion  of  intelligence,  new  possibilities  of  pleasure 
present  themselves,  and  this  knowledge,  giving  definite 
shape  to  the  vague  longings  of  the  heart  for  new  happiness, 
supplies  that  conception  of  a  highest  possible  happiness 
which,  as  Mr  Green  truly  says,  is  the  pre-supposition  of  all  pro¬ 
gress,  and  which,  though  Mr  Green  fails  to  see  it,  belongs  as 
rightfully  to  Locke,  or  any  other  Hedonist,astoone  who  holds 
that  all  moral  ends  are  constituted  by  thought.  Mr  Green 
is  particularly  unfortunate  when  he  seeks  to  show  (section  7) 
that  “  pleasure  in  general  ”  and  “  the  greatest  sum  of  plea- 

•  sure  ”  are  unmeaning  expressions,  on  the  grounds  that  these 
expressions  represent  universals,  and  that  a  “  sum  ”  of  plea¬ 
sure  is  an  impossibility,  since  successive  and  fleeting  feelings 
admit  of  no  measurement.  Here  Mr  Green  falls  into  two 
errors :  first  of  all  he  perpetrates  the  palpable  fallacy  of 
confounding  a  collective  term  with  a  universal.  What 
Locke  and  all  other  Utilitarians  mean  by  Happiness,  as  a 
whole,  is  simply  a  collection  of  single  pleasures,  not  any¬ 
thing  distinct  from  these.  Secondly,  he  draws  the  un¬ 
warranted  inference  that  because  conscious  comparison  of 
feelings,  involving  memory,  must  always  be  liable  to  a 
blight  error,  there  can  be  no  certain  judgments  of  quantity 
in  reference  to  feelings.  That  is  to  say,  because  when  I 
estimate  time  by  subjective  feeling  alone  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  two  considerable  intervals  to  be  precisely  equal, 
therefore  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  interval  corresponding 
to  two  minutes  was  greater  than  that  corresponding  to 
thirty  seconds.  No  Utilitarian  theory  has  ever  overlooked 
the  liability  to  error  that  always  attends  the  comparison  of 
feelings  in  their  degree,  though  it  claims  that  this  liability 

be  approximately  eliminated  by  collecting  a  sufficient 
number  of  judgments.  (In  their  duration  feelings  are 
0  viously  susceptible  of  exact  objective  measurement.)  All 
!^t  it  pre-supposes  is  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in 
judgments  respecting  greater  and  less. 

.  must  pass  by  Mr  Green’s  remarks  on  the  other  moral- 
18 .  who  preceded  Hume,  and  briefly  examine  his  account  of 
18  writer  s  moral  speculation  as  contained  in  the  Treatise, 
ocording  to  Mr  Green,  Hume’s  inquiries  were  determined, 


by  the  pre-existing  condition  of  ethical  speculation,  to 
assume  the  following  shape : — (a)  What  is  the  real  distinc¬ 
tion  between  interested  and  disinterested  actions  ?  (5) 

What  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  that  law,  relation  to  which, 
according  to  Locke,  constitutes  our  action,  virtuous  or 
vicious  ?  (section  20).  With  respect  to  the  first  question, 
Hume’s  views  as  stated  in  the  Treatise  are,  as  Mr  Green  shows, 
somewhat  confused,  since  he  speaks  of  benevolen(»  when 
following  love  as  an  instance  of  an  instinctive  impulse  (like 
that  of  hunger  and  lust)  not  determined  by  mere  pleasure 
or  pain,  though  elsewhere  he  shows  that  the  pleasures 
of  benevolence  must,  through  the  medium  of  the  bene¬ 
factor’s  sympathy,  bo  a  source  of  pleasure  to  himself. 
Mr  Green,  whose  avowed  aim  it  is  to  show  to  what  a 
degrading  doctrine  Hume’s  empiricism  necessarily  leads, 
accepts  the  latter  as  Hume’s  true  meaning.  Yet  a  reference 
to  the  “Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals” 
would  have  shown  him  that  Hume  distinctly  contradicted 
the  theory  that  benevolence  is  derivable  from  self-interest. 
It  is  probable  that  the  above  accounts  of  the  disinterested 
sentiments  are  quite  consistent.  Hume  may  have  held 
that  the  impulse  to  consider  another’s  pleasures  and  pains 
at  all  is  instinctive,  and  does  not  follow  the  leading  of 
anticipations  of  personal  satisfaction,  although  this  attendant 
satisfaction,  due  to  a  sjunpathetic  realisation  of  the  wit¬ 
nessed  pleasure  or  relief,  strengthens  the  original  impulse. 
In  other  words,  personal  pleasure  would  prompt  one  to 
assist  another  whose  misery  was  the  cause  of  sympathetic 
suffering,  but  could  never  lead  one  by  sympathetic  atten¬ 
tion  to  incur  this  suffering.  This  view  of  sympathy;  which 
has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Professor  Bain,  seems  to 
have  indistinctly  shadowed  itself  forth  to  Hume’s  mind,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  account  of  pity  or  compassion,  a  part  of 
Hume’s  exposition  which  Mr  Green  fails,  we  think,  to 
understand.  But  even  supposing  with  Mr  Green  that 
Hume  regarded  benevolence  as  but  a  form  of  personal 
pleasure,  namely,  the  gratification  attending  a  sjunpathy 
with  a  witnessed,  pleasure,  it  would  not  follow  that  by  so 
doing  he  effaced  the  distinction  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  gratifications.  The  man  who  derives  his  happiness 
from  sympathy  with  others  still  remains,  in  a  morsd  point 
of  view,  removed  by  an  immeasurable  interval  from  one 
whose  tastes  find  their  satisfaction  in  merely  sensual  indul¬ 
gences.  When  Mr  Green  speaks  of  Hume  as  having  made 
“  abstraction  of  everything  in  the  objects  of  human  interest 
but  their  relation  to  our  nervous  irritability,”  of  having 
“  left  nothing  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art  but  that 
which  it  has  in  common  with  a  sweetmeat,  nothing  of  that 
which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report  to  the  saint  or  statesman 
but  what  they  share  with  the  dandy  or  diner-out  ”  (section 
48),  he  implies,  of  course  (as  Mr  Mill  long  ago  observed, 
respecting  such  objections),  that  to  him  (Mr  Green)  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  sympathy  or  from  an  intellectual 
perception  of  relation  (which  Hume  held  to  be  a  constituent 
in  the  sense  of  beauty)  seems  in  nowise  superior  to  an 
animal  gratification. 

To  the  second  of  the  two  questions  which  Hume  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  law  to  which 
virtue  and  vice  were  said  by  Locke  to  owe  their  character, 
the  answer  seems  to  be  as  follows :  Laws  were  imposed 
through  “  a  general  sense  of  common  interest,”  each  man’s 
interest  being  found  to  coincide  with  that  of  his  neighbours. 
Obedience  is  at  first  wholly  prompted  by  personal  or 
egotistic  impulses.  When  society  grows  larger,  and  the 
connection  of  the  individual’s  welfare  with  that  of  others 
becomes  more  remote,  the  forces  of  sympathy  are  needed  to 
ensure  compliance  with  moral  rules.  The  incentive  to 
virtue  is  thus  not  an  innate  moral  sense,  but  the  disposition 
to  sympathise  with  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  others. 
Agreeably  to  this  view,  virtue  may  be  defined  as  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  pleasure  in  any  action  or  character  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  satisfaction  of  a  sympathetic  spectator.  Yet 
Hume  is  careful  to  add  that  the  spectator  must  include  in 
the  object  of  his  sympathy,  not  only  the  particular  results 
of  the  present  action,  but  also  its  “  general  tendencies.” 

Mr  Green  is  able  to  point  to  several  ambiguities  and 
deficiencies  in  Hume’s  account  of  morality.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  subject  of  self-love,  as  distinct  from  single 
pleasures  and  from  sympathy,  is  inadequately  explained. 
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[nsufficiently  is  qnite  enongh  to  convince  a  t'loughtfnl  reader  of  the  width 
ty  of  a  dis-  of  the  chasm  intervening  between  European  and  native^ 
e,  which  is  and  at  the  same  time  to  inlicate  the  way  to  bridge  it 
unning  vice  over.  “  The  translation  will  show,”  remarks  the  translator 
a  derivative  how  unfailing  esteem  may  be  generated  in  the  native  mind 
►  acoount  for  by  just  conduct  and  refined  manners.”  Every  page  bean 
een  is,  more  t^timony  to  the  truth  of  this  observation.  It  is  imposeible 
attempts  to  to  note  Abdulla’s  profound  respect  for  Sir  Stamford  Ra^ 
ing  that  the  and  Colonel  Farqnhar,  or  to  peruse  his  naive  and  gratefnl 
d  sympathy,  account  of  his  cure  by  the  English  surgeon,  without 
rith  **  unfelt  acknowledging  that  justice,  integrity,  and  humanity  will 

e  arguments  no  more  '  '  _ 

prehension  of  England.  It  is  also  agreeable  to  feel  justified  in  the  con- 
impressions.  elusion  that  our  countrymen  have  not,  as  a  body,  fallen 
hat  our  con-  short  in  these  qualities.  Every  Englishman  known  ta 
remembered  Abdulla  was  not  a  Raffles,  but  his  estimate  of  the 

the  re-com-  national  character,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  obviously  a 

ion  supplies,  high  one.  The  benefits  of  English  administra^on  are 
irpret  Hume  also  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon  him ;  he  would 

igh — rather  have  returned  a  very  brief  and  decisive  answer  to  tbs 

which  has  interrogatories  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  EngliA 
an  impene-  and  native  rule,  recently  propounded  for  official  discussion 
in  India.  It  is  certainly  apparent  that  the  native  system  ii 
ion  with  a  not  so  black  as  he  paints  it.  His  own  indictment  of  the 
nd-twenty  ”  aboriginal  chiefs  contains  incidental  evidence  of  the  exist* 
o  prevalent  ence  of  good  rulers  among  them,  and  of  the  prosperity 
the  misled  attainable  under  such.  It  is,  however,  equally  illustrative 
isel,  it  will  of  the  cardinal  defect  of  Asiatic  despotisms,  the  absence  of 
(lopments  of  any  continuity  in  the  maxims  of  administration,  and  the 
philosophy  consequent  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  character  of 
Hume,  but  the  reigning  ruler.  When  this  is  bad,  as  is  generally  the 
rectification,  case,  **  the  slaves  of  •  God  have  no  redress  but  to  the  Lord, 
iths  will  be  who  sees  and  hears  the  bowlings  and  lamentations  of  man^ 
1,  disallowed  kind.”  It  is  otherwise-  with  a  Government,  proceeding  on 
aen  the  fore-  settled  principles.  Raffles’s  successors,  Mr  Thomson  astuiM 
lents  of  the  us,  have  been  eminent  for  nothing  but  their  champagne,  but 
md  Darwin,  there  has  been  no  more  **  howling  and  lamentation  ”  in  thar 
vedly  accept  day  than  in  his.  Mr  Thomson,  it  is  fair  to  point  out,  hii 
ne  and  his  inherited  the  ancient  feud  of  the  “  interlopers  ”  vrith  the 
hronism  by  East  India  Company,  and  writes  under  strong  preposssaioBi 
f  Mr  Green  against  the  Civil  Service.  He  clearly  would  not  have4i|^)ia 
dated  Raffles  if  he  had  lived  undenhis  authority.  Asitii^ 
IS  Sully.  we  are  exceedingly  indebted  to  him  for  rendering  accssaUl 
Abdulla’s  graphic  portrait  of  this  illustrious  Engliaheai^ 
and  for  reemriing  his  obligations  to  his  first  wife,  unhand* 
dar)  MnuMki  suppressed  by  her  successor.  Excluded,  it  {q)peaik 

.ing  and  Co.  '  by  some  misunderstandings  from  the  official  society  of  the 
d  book  may  Straits  Settlements,  Mrs  Raffles  turned  the  mortificationr  to 
•  Thomson’s  noblest  account  by  devoting  herself  to  her  husbadt 
ig  told  that  whose  education  had  been  somewhat  neglected ;  until,  * 
the  auto-  Abdulla  prettily  says,  ‘‘they  matched  as  a  ring  and  itr 
ut  a  Malay,  jewels. 

9  altogether  Abdulla  was  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
3ed  to  make  advantages  of  education,  owing-  his  intercourse  with  the 
leless,  quite  great  to  his  standing  as  one  of  the  only  five  persons  quaK- 
Y  respecting  fied  at  the  time  to  transcribe  and  compose  Malay  out  of  • 
commercial  population  of  60,000  souls.  This  he  owed  to  his  father, 
it  attaching  a  kind  of  Malay  James  Mill,  whose  methods  of  instruction, 
[le  Dutch  in  however,  appealed  more  energetically  to  the  phjrsical  sen- 
:  to  allow  a  sibilities  than  would  have  been  approved  of  by  that  philo- 
ly  extend  to  gopher.  He  was  bom  in  1797,  two  years  after  the  capture 
nt  through-  of  Malacca  by  the  English,  and  was  employed  by  Govern* 
combustible  ment  about  1808.  The  concentration  of  troops  for  the 
►rtune  if  no  expedition  against  Java  followed,  and  gave  him  the  oppor* 

'  fanaticism  tunity  of  making  many  interesting  observations,  especial^ 
in.  In  the  upon  what  appeared  to  him  the  inexplicable  manners  and 
o  learn  how  cu  toms  of  the  Sepoy  contingent.  He  also  becan* 
rent  native,  acquainted  with  an  imposition  practised  upon  Raffles  by 
ite  type  of  his  native  agents,  of  which  he  gives  a  most  dramatic 
inshi,  is  not  account.  After  the  temporary  restoration  of  Malacca  to 
ay  as  could  the  Dutch  he  accompanied  Raffles  and  Farquhar  to  Singa* 
)n,  and  by  pore,  and  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  the 
)f  the  pure  creation  of  that  Alexandria  of  the  Eastern  seas.  8®^ 
uropeans  of  ceeding  governors  seem  to  have  made  less  use  of  hi®; 
r  true  to  his  but  he  discovered  a  new  field  for  his  talents  in  teachii^ 
f  sentiment  .  Malay  to  the  missionaries,  and  assisting  them  in 
thoroughly  |  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  He  does  not  appear  to  ha^ 
n  anything,  j  found  them  in  general  very  apt  pupils,  and  complains 
pages  there  the  first  version  printed,  being  nothing  better  than” a 


by  the  English  surgeon,  vrithoot 


fail  of  their  legitimate  effect  in  Malacca  than  ia 

)  con- 
faHen 
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in  Malay  words  but  in  English  idioms,”  abounded  with  author  is  really  justified  in  pursuing  the  avocation  she  has 
ungrammatical  phrases,  of  which  he  got  the  credit.  One  chosen.  One  cannot  decide  against  her,  notwithstanding 
source  of  error,  he  says,  is  the  European  student’s  confi-  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  novelists  is  legion ;  and, 
deuce  in  his  grammar,  whose  rules,  accurate  perhaps  so  far  inasmuch  as  it  is  alwajrs  the  custom  of  the  judicial  autho- 
as  they  go,  fail  to  cover  a  vast  number  of  exceptions,  only  rities  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  we  gladly 
to  be  learned  orally  from  the  native  teacher.  Mr  Thomson  give  Miss  Qraham  the  benefit' of  ours.  Wo  assume  that 
confirms  this,  and  adds,  **  It  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  the  author  of  these  volumes  is  a  lady,  from  certain  unmis- 
that  no  one  can  critically  understand  Asiatic  or  any  other  takable  signs  in  the  writing  itself ;  and  it  is  an  act  of 
Isnffuages  without  living  with  and  mixing  amongst  the  simple  justice  to  admit  that  there  is  considerable  promise 


people,  and  I  never  saw  an  educated  European  that  would 
do  this,  missionary  or  any  one  else.”  On  his  own  showing 
however,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries.  The  Protestants,  Mr  Thomson 
says,  are  rather  schoolmasters  than  regions  teachers,  and 
his  receipt  for  ensuring  their  success  is  that  they  should 
take  unto  themselves  native  wives.  We  think  it  probable 
that  conversions  would  ensue,  but  whose  ?  The  effect  of 
intercourse  with  the  missionaries  on  Abdulla  himself  is 
precisely  what  might  have  been  expected — he  parts  with 
his  bigotry  but  retains  his  principles.  Mr  Thomson 
laboured  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  clear  to  his 
apprehension,  but  only  succeeded  in  entangling  himself  in 
a  labyrinth  of  heretical  pravity.  He  told  Abdulla  that  the 
Three  Persons  respectively  denoted  the  Pa«t,  the  Present, 
and  the  Future,  totally  oblivious  of  the  Athanasian  dictum 
that  in  this  Trinity  none  is  afore  or  after  another.  We 
fear  that  he  is  in  a  bad  way ;  and,  sensible  as  we  are  of  our 
obligations  to  him,  can  only  take  example  by  the  debtors 
and  malefactors  of  Malacca,  who,  when  Lord  Minto'  had 
released  them,  and  demolished  their  prison,  and  thrown  the 
instruments  of  torture  into  the  sea,  in  a  transport  of 
enthusiasm,  joined  in  imploring  Heaven  that .  the  infernal 
regions  might  be  made  as  conrfortable  for  their  benefactor 
as  possible. 

This  excellent  story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  gulf 
inteiposed  between  Europeans  and  Orientals,  not  so  much 
by  religious  differences  as  by  the  paralysed  condition  of 
iutoUectual  life  among  tbe  latter.  Tliey  tbluk  and  feel 
precisely  as  Europeans  did  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades, 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  conceive  i  ourselves  in  their  pre> 
sent 'situation  if  we  would  fully  apprehend  the  debt  we  owe 
to  scientific  knowledge  and  classical  literature.  The  latter  ! 
instrument  of  culture  is  not  available  for  Orientals.  The  | 
former  is ;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  cited  from  j 
these  pages  to  show  that,  even  on  a  very  restricted  scale  I 
of  application,  it  is  by  no  means  inefficient.  Our*  friend  ! 
Abdulla,  unlike  the  former  king  of  Siam,  is  ready  to  | 
believe  in  railroads  and  steamboats  without  having  seen 
them,  and  occupies  a  totally  different  intellectual  status  to 
those  among  his  countrymen  to  whom  it  seems  quite 
natural  that  the  English  Government  should  send  out 
convicts  to  collect  heads.  The  peculiar  cast  of  his  educa« 
tion  and  his  social  position  have  produced  effects  observable 
any  day  in  England.  In  his  self-complacency,  his  pride  in 
his  patrons,  his  eagerness  to  push  and  recommend  himself, 
his  somewhat  fussy  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  language  he 
teaches,  he  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  successful  private 
schoolmaster.  It  should  be  added,  that  his  linguistic 
accomplishments  were  considerable,  including  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  and  Arabic,  and  a  pretty  complete  one  of 


j  in  the  novel.  Miss  Graham,  however,  has  yet  much  to 
learn ;  and  though  we  speak  with  some  diffidence  on  the 
subject  (seeing  that  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  that  feminine 
insight  into  character  which  is  often  claimed  as  a  monopoly 
by  the  other  sex),  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
development  of  the  character  of  one  of  the  two  heroines  in 
her  latest  work  is  very  defective.  However,  this  does  not 
altogether  destroy  the  value  of  her  work.  She  exhibits 
more  than  the  ordinary  power  of  writing,  and  more  than 
the  ordinary  strength  of  perception.  If  she  be  young, 
there  is  go^  hope  of  a  very  useful  future  for  her  in  the 
path  she  has  selected  ;  for  there  is  a  freshness  in  her  style 
which  is  very  charming.  She  has  evidently  spent  some 
time  in  France,  as  a  potion  of  the  first  volume  of  *  Cicely  * 
could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  the  reading  of  French  character.  ]^ny 
authors  imagine  they  are  competent  to  deal  with  French 
people  and  French  affairs  and  scenery  when  they  have 
made  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  mastered  a  few  French 
phrases.  This  is  not  the  style  of  student  we  find  here. 
Almost  the  best  portion  of  the  book  is  that  due  to  the 
writer’s  perfect  acquaintance  with  France  as  it  is,  and  its 
inhabitants  as  they  are  in  real  life. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  not'  new,  and  the  high-flown 
motto  on  the  first  page  conveys  no  idea  of  its  character. 
When  we  come  across  two  young  people  who  have  been 
engaged  since  childhood,  and  one  of  them  suddenly  sees 
I  for  the  first  time  a  being  who  i  has  stronger  power  over  the 
heart  than  tbe  reoognii^  lover,  we  know  what  to  expeetj 
We  have  seen  the  situation  a  hundred  times  in  these  three^ 
volunoe  agonies  of  literature  ;  and  our  capacity 'for  endurii^ 
it  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  originality  with  which  tbe  subject 
is  treated  by  the  individual  author.  Miss  Graham  has 
managed  her  situation  uncommonly  well ;  for  though  it  is 
easy  to  perceive,  long  before  we  have  completed  the  first 
volume,  what  will  happen  somewhere  in  the  third,  m 
genuine  interest  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  narrative; 
and  we  find  ourselves  reading  away  with  astonishing 
assiduity  as  though  we  had  never  heard  of  these  serious 
complications  before.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  possessing  a  pleasant  style  of  writing,  the 
novelist  is  well  aware  of  the  value  of  psychological  revela¬ 
tions  when  well  and  faithfully  recorded.  As  regards  one 
of  her  two  heroines,  we  could  not  desiderate  anything  better 
than  she.  has  accomplished ;  we  are  only  sorry  that  the 
loves  of  two  women  were  concentrated  on  a  very  pasteboard 
specimen  of  humanity. 

The  story  opens  by  presenting  to  us  the  family  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Heformed  Church  of  Hiveritz,  but  the  interest 
centres  in  the  pastor’s  daughter,  Genevieve  Casalis,  who  is 
just  blooming  into  womanhood.  Genevieve  is  knocked  down 


Hindustani  and  Tamil.  The  autobiography  is  brought  jn  tbe  street  one  day  by  the  carriage  of  the  Fawcetts, 
down  to  1843;  the  writer  died  about  twenty  years  after-  English  people  passing  through  Hiv^tz,  and  ** Milord’* 

Fawcett  rescues  her  and  sees  her  safely  home.  The  poor 
We  have  only  been  able  to  present  a  mere  outline  of  this  girl  has  been  greatly  impressed  by  her  deliverer’s  appear* 
most  entertaining  and  suggestive  book.  The  diction  is  ance,  and  she  seems  to  have  a  great  desire,  when  she  is 
nervous  and  racy,  duly  sprinkled  with  Oriental  metaphors,  older,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  rich  gentleman,  and  to  flaunt 
and  in  some  parts  as  full  of  proverbs  as  a  speech  of  Sancho  about  in  silks  and  satins..  The  character  is  very  natural — 
”anza  s.  The  translator’s  comments  are  not  the  least  light,  airy,  and  vain ;  not  strong,  or  profound.  An  invita- 
valuable  portion.  They  are  occasionally  superfluous,  and  tion  came  to  the  Casalis  family  for  the  daughter  to  make  a 
not  seldom  betray  prejudice,  but  are  in  general  highly  visit  to  England  to  some  relatives  of  the  name  of  Methvyn, 
pertinent,  and  their  quaint,  unconventional  style  is  fully  residing  at  Greystone’ Abbey.  Colonel  Methvjm’s  daughter 
m  keeping  with  the  text.  E.  G.  is  the  Cicely  from  whom  the  novel  takes  its  name.  During 

the  mortal  sickness  of  the  Colonel’s  little  nephew.  Cicely^ 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr  Guildford,  surgeon,  of  Sothem- 
A  STOEY  OP  THEEE  YEAE8.  hay,  who  was  a  most  estimable  man,  and  would  have  been 

Oietli/:  a  Story  of  Three  Years.  B,  Enni.  Gra>a»n.,  .Author  of  ‘  Not  better  still,  bad  he  not  believed  firmly  in  an  old  aphorim 
Without  Thjrns,’  &c.  Lon  Ion  :  Tmsiey  Brot  .ers.  as  to  choosing  wives,  **  Descend  a  stop  in  choosing  a  wife, 

‘Cicely’  is  so  good  that  one  wishes  it  could  have  been  mount  a  step  in  choosing  a  friend.”  Acting  on  this  principle 
better.  It  leaves  us  with  a  tantalising  doubt  whether  the  he  made  a  friend  of  Cicely,  who  was  engaged  to  be 
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married  to  the  Mr  Fawcett  (eldest  son  of  a  baronet)  who 
rescued  Genevieve.  The  latter  wai  astonished  at  meeting 
Mr  Fawcett  at  the  Methvyns,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  was 
occasioned  in  consequence  of  her  nervousness  and  distrait 
appearance.  There  is  little  doubt,  even  at  an  early  period, 
that  Genevieve  is  in  love  with  Cicely’s  lover,  and  he  himself 
is  too  weak  for  a  long  time  to  know  his  own  mind.  Miss 
Mothv)m  is  a  sterling  English  girl,  who  does  not  understand 
her  French  relative,  and  we  are  constantly  expecting  open 
rupture  between  them.  Peace,  however,  is  preserved,  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  picnic,  Trevor  Fawcett  succumbs  to  his 
fate,  and  acknowledges  to  the  bewitching  little  French 
beauty  that  he  can  no  longer  withstand  her  charms.  He 
declares  his  passion,  which  is  reciprocated,  and  the  anoma¬ 
lous  position  of  a  lover  being  pledged  to  one  lady  and 
declaring  his  undying  attachment  to  another  is  prolonged 
for  some  chapters.  At  length  Colonel  Methvyn  dies,  and  his 
wife  and  children  are  left  almost  in  poverty  in  consequence 
of  his  mining  and  other  speculations.  Cicely,  who  is  cog¬ 
nisant  of  her  lover’s  defection,  sends  for  him,  and  releases 
him  from  his  engagement.  She  knows  very  well  his  love 
for  Genevieve,  for  she  has  accidentally  heard  him  declare 
it,  but  she  places  her  dissolution  of  the  bond  between  them 
upon  another  basis,  that  of  her  altered  circumstancesy  which 
will  not  allow  her  to  marry  a  future  baronet.  Fawcett 
protests  against  this  self-abnegation,  and  there  are  some 
very  pretty  scenes ;  but  in  the  end  he  resigns  himself  to  his 
fate,  and  marries  Genevieve.  They  are,  of  course,  blessed 
after  their  kind,  and  we  are  not  astonished  at  learning  that 
the  volatile  and  beautiful  young  Frenchwoman  is  never 
happy  except  when  entertaining  company,  or  being  received 
in  society.  As  for  Cicely  and  her  mother,  they  live  in 
poverty  and  obscurity  for  some  time,  till,  in  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  circumstances,  the  former  becomes  an  orphan, 
and  she  accidentally  meets  with  the  surgeon,  Mr  Guildford. 
There  is  no  other  possible  conclusion  than  for  these  twain  to 
come  together,  and  it  is  really  the  most  happy  circumstance 
of  the  novel  that  in  the  end  they  aiv  united.  Tho  ohiuracier 
of  Genevieve  Casalis  is  not  altc^ther  coherent,  but  Cicely 
is  admirably  drawn,  and  relieves  the  story  vastly.  Mr 
Guildford  also,  stem  as  he  seems,  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
favourite  with  readers,  embodpng,  as  he  does,  a  chivalric 
mind  and  an  unbending  will.  There  are  numberless  minor 
faults  in  these  volumes,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  the  author,  and  do  not  affect  her  general  capa¬ 
city  for  the  writing  of  novels,  it  might  be  ungracious  to 
dwell  upon  them  now.  We  therefore  close  by  observing 
that  *  Cicely  ’  is  more  than  ordinarily  readable,  and  possesses 
many  indications  that  its  author  may  develop  into  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  average  novelist. 

Thornton  Acland. 


season  the  testimony  of  the  ascetic  theologians  who  bear 
witness  against  Sclavonic  heathenism.”  On  the  other 
hand,  he  insists  that  “some  grain  of  truth  may  lurk  in 
many  of  the  Byzantine  tales,  especially  those  about  the 
mild  and  peaceful  Arcadians  of  the  North.” 

Of  all  the  Slaves  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Eussiang  alone 
enjoy  a  really  vigorous,  not  to  say  formidable  existence.  It 
is  trae  that  the  Czekhs,  the  descendants  of  those  who 
superseded  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia,  still  hold  their 
own  in  tho  Austrian  Empire,  but  their  political  life  and 
strength  are  mainly  due  to  their  geographical  position  and 
to  the  influence  of  that  religious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  nerved  John  Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  suffer 
ever3dhing  for  love  of  Fatherland  and  its  faith.  There 
are,  indeed,  other  Slaves  under  Turkish  mle,  but  whatever 
future  may  be  in  store  for  them,  their  present  state  is 
rather  one  of  degradation  than  of  hearty  political  being. 
Russia  alone  stands  out  before  the  world  as  a  power  essen¬ 
tially  agressive,  a  nation  whose  upward  career  has  only 
just  begun.  Her  history,  Mr  Ralston  shows,  if  not  identi¬ 
fied  with  that  of  five  cities,  may  at  least  be  illustrated  by 
it — these  cities  being  Novgorod,  Kief,  Vladimir,  Moscow, 
and  St  Petersburg. 

Novgorod  represente  the  native  municipal  form  of 
Government,  a  federative  democratical  Republic,  and  the 
centre  of  a  Slavonic  federation  long  before  the  Varangians 
or  Northmen  (Normans),  who  afterwards  became  supreme 
in  Russia,  hs^  gained  any  hold  on  the  country.  This 
pre-eminence  was  greatly  furthered  by  tho  gpograpluosl 
position  of  the  city,  which  did  duty  as  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  link  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  history 
of  this  Lake-Ilmen-Finnish  Confederacy  is  wrapped  in 
“  mysterious  darkness,  whose  legends  abound  in  the  mar¬ 
vellous,”  and  are  charmingly  given  by  Mr  Ralston.  He 
traces  them  down  from  the  embassy  to  the  Rus  family, 
Rurik  and  his  brothers,  those  Varangians  who,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  dying  President  Gostomysl,  came  over  the 
sea  to  set  to  rights  the  affairs  of  the  rich  but  ill-ordered 
Confederacy,  through  Oleg,  Eurik’s  immediate  successor, 
the  Bismarck  of  his  day,  who  “  annexed  ”  Kief  to  the 
Russian  territory  and  appointed  this  second  Slavonian  family 
seat  to  be  his  abode  and  the  chief  city  of  the  country.  To 
him  succeeded  Igor,  Rurik’s  son,  under  whom  and  his 
successors  up  to  the  reign  of  Vladimir  the  Great  in  1015, 
the  power  of  the  new  empire  rapidly  increased.  Constanti¬ 
nople  found  itself  besieged  by  Russian  armies ;  surrounding 
nations  were  rendered  tributaries ;  a  regular  commerce  was 
carried  on  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine ;  cities  were 
built  and  embellished,  and  laws'  given  by  the  rising  power. 
This  progress  was  greatly  due  to  the  conversion  of 
Vladimir  to  Christianity — whether  sincere  or,  like  that  of 
Constantine,  a  piece  of  poHtical  dodgery,  is  a  question 
which  Mr  Ralston  prudently  avoids.  Instead,  he  tells 
us  the  tale  of  how  it  came  about.  The  monarch, 


MR  RALSTON’S  RUSSIAN  HISTORY. 

Early  Russian  History.  Four  Lectures  delivered  Oxford.  By 
W.  K.  S.  RaUton,  M.A.  London:  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr  Ralston  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  his  work  is  a 
sort  of  literary  zakuska,  or  snack,  designed  to  whet  the 
appetite  for  dinner.  Had  the  preface  been  passed  over,  the 
reader  might  well  have  made  a  similar  remark.  It  was 
observed  regarding  a  famous  valentine  that  there  was  just 
enough  of  it  to  make  its  recipient  wish  for  more,  and  this 
was  considered  by  the  lover  to  be  the  “  great  art  of  letter- 
writing.”  So  with  the  work  under  review :  its  worth  is 
such  as  to  cause  unfeigned  regret  that  the  author  has  not 
gone  more  deeply  into  a  subject  with  which  so  few  have 
even  the  most  partial  acquaintance. 

In  four  lectures  Mr  Ralston  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
leading  features  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  important 
periodjs  of  the  earlier  Russian  history.  He  has  been  per¬ 
haps  too  careful  not  to  obtrude  his  own  opinions  on  any 
vexed  questions,  but  rather  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
judgments  formed  on  these  matters  by  the  best  and  most 
recent  historians  of  the  country,  and  notably  those  of 
Karamzin,  Solovief,  Kostomarof,  and  Bestujef-Riumin.  He 
has  also  not  disdained  to  make  use  of  Petrushevsky’s  charm¬ 
ing  ‘Tales  about  Old  Russian  Days,”  and  other  smaller 
works  less  known  to  the  general  reader.  Prefixed  to  the 
book  is  a  sketch-map  designed  to  convey  a  few  general 
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chiefly  moved  thereto  by  a  highly-sensational  picture 
exhibited  to  him  by  a  Christian  sage,  representing  **  the 
80  Js  of  the  just,  angel-led,  rising  on  the  right  hand  into 
Paradise ;  and  the  souls  of  the  unjust,  demon-driven, 
descending  on  the  left  into  the  jaws  of  hell.”  The  King, 
accordingly,  sends  envoys  into  various  lands  to  investigate 
the  different  phases  of  faith  and  cult.  These  return  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  everything  except  the  magnificent  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  splendid  Christian  temples  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  A  consultation  is  held;  Vladimir’s  chiefs, 
seeing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  urge  upon  him  to  follow  the 
example  set  him  by  Olga,  his  grandmother,  the  wisest 
among  the  children  of  men,”  who  had  herself  been  a  con¬ 
vert  to  Christianity.  Vladimir  asks  where  they  should  be 
baptised  :  his  followers  answer  duteously,  Wheresoever  it 
pleaseth  thee.”  Whereupon,  as  a  meet  preparation  for 
baptism,  Vladimir  sets  out  with  a  mighty  force  for  the 
Crimea,  and  there  seizes  the  Greek  city  of  Chersonesus, 
near  the  present  Sevastopol.  With  this  material  guarantee 
for  his  good  faith  in  hand,  he,  by  way  of  showing  how 
readily  he  could  adopt  Christian  customs,  sends  to  demand 
iu  marriage  the  Princess  Anna,  the  sister  or  cousin  of  the 
Greek  Emperors  Basil  and  Constantine.  On  their  replying 
that  they  could  not  give  their  sister  to  a  heathen  suitor,  he 
sends  back  to  say  he  is  ready  to  become  a  Christian.  A 
fresh  diflSculty  then  arises  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  who 
objects  to  marry  a  barbarian.  But  by  dint  of  a  little  gentle 
pressure,  to  which  the  clergy,  doubtless  not  without  an 
eye  to  future  contingent  advantages,  contributed  not  a  little, 
the  coyness  of  the  damsel  is  overcome,  and  she  all  unwillingly 
consents,  at  the  same  time  sighing  out,  I  go  as  though 
into  captivity.  Better  were  it  for  me  to  be  dying  here.” 
At  Chersonesus  Vladimir  is  baptised  and  married,  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Kief  speedily  dooms  the  idols  to  destruction. 

Shortly  after  these  events  Russia  became  a  Christian 
country,  and  the  two  cities.  Kief  and  Vladimir,  or  White 
Russia,  henceforth  mark  a  second  historical  epoch,  that  of 
the  Princely-Federal  form,  which  prevailed  after  1015,  up 
to,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Tartar  domination  in 
1223.  This  followed  as  a  direct,  though  remote  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  partition  of  the  territory  amongst  the  twelve 
sons  of  Vladimir  I.,  the  cause  of  many  a  dark  passage  in 
the  history  of  that  period,  not  the  least  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  departure  from  Kief  of  her  ancient  glories, 
and  their  transference  to  the  new  city  of  Vladimir  by  the 
second  sovereign  of  that  name,  known  in  history  as  Vladimir 
Monomachus.  And  as  the  glories  of  Kief  are  bound  up 
with  the  memory  of  St  Vladimir,  so  are  the  memories 
of  Vladimir  embalmed  in  that  ’  of  St  Alexander  Nefsky. 
Three  times  was  the  land  rent  asunder,  first  in  1015,  then 
in  1054,  and  last  of  all  in  1125,  after  which  all  seems 
chaos,  till  during  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

“  the  Tartars  swept  across  the  country  like  a  destroying 
torrent,  and  Russia  became  a  tributary  province  of  the 
Mongol  Empire.”  Alexander  Nefsky  died  in  1263 ;  and 
after  him  arises  the  history  of  a  fourth  city,  the  mother  of 
a  new  epoch,  Moscow,  founded  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  1147,  by  George  I.,  ‘Hhe  type  of  Tsardom,” 
from  whose  establishment  as  the  metropolis  dates  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  empire,  the  stamping  out  of  the  minor 
princes,  and  the  total  effacement  of  the  republican  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  ancient  municipalities.  The  growth  of  Moscow, 
from  being  the  centre  of  a  mere  Tartar  settlement  to 
that  exceeding  pitch  of  power  which  enabled  Ivan  the 
Threatening  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  to  reduce 
aid  annex  Novgorod  and  the  northern  provinces  in  the 
beginning  of  1510,  is  graphically  traced  by  our  author  in 
this  lecture. 

Troublous  times  ensued.  Successive  Czars  added  to  the 
imensions  of  the  empire.  Amongst  these  rulers  was 
notably  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  in  1552  and  1554  conquered 
he  cities  of  Kazam  and  Astrachan,  and,  with  the  country 
a^acent,  united  them  to  his  own  domains.  In  time  the 
"hole  of  Siberia  was  almost  insensibly  brought  under  the 
sway  of  t,ii0  kingdom ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
caused  by  the  death  of  Fedor,  the  son  of  Ivan 
^n  the  last  of  the  race  of  Rurik,  there  is  no  saying  how 
eastward  and  south-westward  Asiatic  Russia 
^ht  have  extended.  But  in  1598,  on  the  extinction  of  ^ 


e  the  dynasty,  an  interregnum  followed,  during  which  troubles 
e  encompassed  the  empire  on  every  side.  Successive  pre- 
0  tenders  to  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Demetrius — 
1,  Demitiy — arose :  the  whole  State,  with  its  machinery,  was 
;,  out  of  gear.  Moscow’s  destruction  was  more  than  once 
B  threatened,  till  at  last,  in  1613,  Michael,  the  young  son  of 

-  Fedor  Nikitch  Romanof,  known  in  religion  as  Filaret, 
B  Metropolitan  of  Rostrof,  was  chosen  Czar  by  the  suffrages 

-  of  a  General  Assembly  composed  of  deputies  sent  up  to 
Moscow  from  all  the  Russian  towns  and  cities,  and  on  the 
11th  of  July  the  prince,  being  then  only  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  was  ci'owned  Czar  of  Russia,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  which  from  that  day  to  the  present  has,  on 
the  whole,  so  successfully  ruled  the  country.  Michael’s 
grandson  was  Peter  the  Great,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
St  Petersburg,  the  representative  of  the  fifth,  or  Imperial 
period. 

With  the  accession  of  the  first  Romanof  to  power,  Mr 
Ralston’s  histoiy  comes  to  an  end,  though  there  is  a  valu¬ 
able  supplementary  chapter  which  treats,  more  or  less 
critically,  of  several  periods  in  Slavonic  history,  as  well  as 
of  the  subject  of  serfdom — a  disquisition  without  which 
the  book  would  have  been  incomplete.  He  shows  the 
gradual  enslavement  of  the  Russian  peasant  from  a  state  of 
absolute  freedom,  through  a  phase  of  slight  restraints  on 
his  liberty  of  action,  till  he  became  the  abject  thing  he 
was,  till  once  more  his  chains  were  broken,  and  he  stands 
forth  unshackled  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  H. 

On  the  shoulders  of  Boris  Godunof,  the  murderer  and 
usurper,  lies  the  reproach  of  having  been  the  institutor 
and  legaliser  of  serfdom.  Up  to  his  time  it  was  not  a 
State  institution ;  and  though,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  (who,  by  the  way,  styles 
Godunof  an  “  able  and  patriotic  man  ”)  insists  that  Boris 
meant  no  harm  to  the  rustic,”  and  only  intended  to  root 
him  in  the  soil — as  the  Irish  tenant  was  rooted  in  the  soil 
for  generations  as  a  mere  piece  of  landlord’s  property.  Mr 
Ralston  does  not  directly  enter  into  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  system,  but  indirectly  he  condemns  it  root  and 
branch,  by  showing  its  moral  effects  upon  the  Russian 
peasant.  On  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Russian  peasant  is  as  yet  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
change,  Mr  Ralston  does  not  enlarge.  In  a  few  pregnant 
words  on  the  subject — words  whose  perusal  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  Mr  Dixon — he  fittingly  concludes  Ws  in  every 
way  most  valuable  contribution  to  European  history. 

James  Spalding. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

A  Heart  Well  Won.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Cramleigh  College.  By  Henry  Belcher.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley 
Brothers. 

Wandering  Fir et.  By  Mrs  Despard.  In  Three  Volumes.  Samuel 
Tinshy. 

Agnet  Ingolde  Money.  By  E.  C.  S.  In  Two  Volumes.  Town  and 
Country  Publishing  Company. 

Mary  Grainger.  By  George  Leigh.  In  Two  Volumes.  Samuel 
Tinsley. 

George  Goring.  By 'Cecil  Rushton.  In  One  Volume.  Morgan  and 
Hebron. 

Ironopolie.  By  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Charlesworth,  Author  of  ‘  A  Broken 
Heart.’ 

‘A  Heart  Well  Won,’  the  histoiy  of  a  modem  young 
gentleman’s  experience  of  life,  is  a  serious,  well-intentioned 
story,  and  carefully  written,  original,  and  with  some  mild 
humour.  The  author  devotes  much  of  his  tune  and 
powers  to  describing  the  interior  of  a  large  house  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  machinery  which  men  of  business  employ  for 
the  bettering  of  their  worldly  estate.  His  characters  aro 
not  very  strongly  delineated,  and  undue  attention  is  given 
to  some  of  them  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  book  is, 
however,  not  without  merit ;  and  the  author  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  well  in  making  a  good  story  out  of  modern  and 
not  very  adventurous  experiences. 

^  Cramleigh  College  ’  deals  also  with  an  or^ary  young 
man’s  success  in  life.  It  is  not  very  shapely  in  plot ;  but 
its  characters  are  well-defined ;  and  its  incidents,  though 
not  particularly  brisk,  are  amusingly  told.  The  old  soldier 
with  his  folios  and  classical  quotations  is,  we  would  suggest, 
a  little  stiff  and  overdrawn  ;  but  the  girls  of  the  story  are 
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bright  ftod  natural,  ani  its  young  hero  U  a  thorough 
Engliah  boy. 

||^*  Wandering  Fires  ’  belongs  to  a  much  more  sensational 
tjrpe  of  novel.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  a 
perusal  of  it  is  that  its  authoress,  who  writes  in  the  first 
person  and  is  herself  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the 
book,  does  not  in  the  least  know  that  she  is  acting  rather  a 
contemptible  part  in  her  own  story.  She  acknowledges 
that  she  listens  to  a  conversation  **to  all  appearances 
deeply  engrossed  in  a  yellow-backed  book,”  but  in  reality 
eagerly  listening  to  every  word  which  is  uttered.  She  then 
flatters  and  pra^ises  upon  a  man  whom  she  dislikes  and 
despises  in  order  to  gain  a  power  over  his  daughter  whom  she 
hopes  she  may  benefit  some  day.  A  Jesuitical  policy,  indeed ! 
We  have  other  faults  to  find  with  Mrs  Despard.  Her 
characters  have  not  the  true  touch  of  nature  in  them ; 
and  the  high-strung  romance  of  her  story  quickly  palls 
upon  its  reader.  . 

Of  the  same  unnatural  type  of  novel  is  *  Agnes  Ingold’s 
Money,’  a  story  of  the  ill-treatment  of  a  young  English 
heiress  by  her  own  father,  of  her  restraint  in  a  French 
convent,  her  flight  and  subsequent  adventures  till  she  is 
rescued  and  married  by  a  young  Englishman.  According 
to  this  author,  the  world  is  both  considerably  worse  and 
considerably  better  than  we  have  hitherto  judged  it  to  be. 
Oruelties  unheard  of  in  modern  England  are  here  vividly 
described,  and  yet  chance  strangers  can  be  self-sacrificingly 
generous,  and  stray  cabmen  can  prove  themselves  philan¬ 
thropists  and — teetotallers. 

The  author  of  *  Mary  Grainger  ’  tells  us  in  a  prefatory 
note  that  it  has  been  his  aim,  in  writing  this  novel,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  well-known  argument  that  **  mischief  ever  lies 
near  to  idle  hands.”  The  same  unobjectionable  moral  has 
been  impressed  upon  most  of  us  ever  since  our  infancy,  but 
in  the  more  classic  strain  of  Dr  Watts,  But  Satan  finds,” 
Ac.  For  this  purpose  our  author  has  selected,  as  his  imper¬ 
sonation  of  idleness,  a  weak-minded  clergyman  of  indepen¬ 
dent  means,  whose  erring  steps  ho  has  chosen  to  follow 
minutely.  This  gentleman  neglects  his  flock  and  his  wife, 
adores  his  horses,  and  finally  runs  off  with  a  dressmaker. 
The  story  is  simply  a  maundering  account  of  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalisms  between  these  twO  foolish  persons.  We  feel 
resentful  that  the  author  thinks  it  worth  our  while  to  read 
chapter  after  chapter  of  the  misconduct  of  weak  individuals 
without  giving  us  any  by-plot  or  higher  object  of  interest 
whatsoever;  and  we  cannot  share  in  his  milk-and-water 
■entiment,  when  at  the  close  he  endows  the  dressmaker  with 
a  nice  little  fortune,  and  returns  the  repentant  clergyman 
to  a  forgiving  and  forgetful  wife. 

Wo  recommend  ‘  George  Goring  ’  as  a  very  pleasant, 
rather  “  fast  ”  little  story,  of  flirtations  and  love-affairs 
innumerable  which  took  place  among  a  fashionable,  foolish, 
and  pleasure-seeking  circle  at  a  large  country  house.  The 
conversation  of  the  book  abounds  in  phrases  such  as  “  bar 
chaff,”  “  spooney  on  me,”  “  little  beggar,”  and  goodish 
bit.”  The  author’s  composition  throughout  is  careless  and 


into  which  he  continues  to  bring  new  people^until’the  verv 
end  of  the  book.  If  his  characters  had  interested  us, 
should  have  objected  to  their  being  one  and  all  massaaed, 
and  to  being  obliged  to  turn  our  attention  to  an  entirelv 
new  set  of  people  and  things  in  the  middle  of  the  story 
But,  as  it  is,  we  are  callous.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
much  to  us  if  we  had  reversed  the  volumes  and  read  them 
upside  down.  M.  P. 
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incorrect.  There  can  be  no  excuse  for  such  construction 
as  “  evidently  used  principally  for  the  benefit  apparently  of 
Miss  Ilillyar.”  And  wo  cannot  forbear  a  smile,  when  a 
broken-hearted  young  lady  is  made  to  cry  passionately, 
‘‘This  is  the  only  thing  that  could  or  should  have  parted 
ho  and  II”  In  spite,  however,  of  very  marked  faults,  the 
story  is  spirited  and  amusing ;  and  there  is  far  more  clever¬ 
ness  displayed  in  this  one  little  volume  than  in  many  a 
more  pretentious  and  more  correctly  expressed  story.  We 
hope  to  find  visible  improvement  in  the  next  produetion 
of  an  author  who  gives  decided  promise. 

Never  in  the  course  of  our  existence  do  we  remember 
reading  such  a  confused,  disjointed,  and  utterly  uninteresting 
novel  as  ‘  Ironopolis.’  Why  ‘  Ironopolis  ?  ’  we  are  inclined 
to  ask.  The  name,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  has  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  story,  beyond  being  the  name  of 
a  town  situated  well  out  of  the  range  of  the  characters 
and  events  discussed.  It  is  also  unleamedly  mongrel  in  its 
nature,  and  will  appal  rather  than  entice  the  novel-reader. 
But  the  story  itself  is  what  we  have  to  complain  of.  Mr 
Oharlesworth  introduces  us  to  a  set  of  characters  in  the 
first  volume ;  kills  them  all  off  and  buries  them ;  and 
begins  afresh  with  a  whole  new  staff  in  the  second  volume. 


Portraits  Contemporaines  ;  Litterateurs — Peintres — Sculpteurs^Ar^ 
tistes  Dramatiques.  Par  Th^ophile  Gautier.  Avec  un  portrait  dr 
V auteur  d'apr Is  une  gravure  d  I'eau  forti.  Paris  :  Charpentier  et  O. 

How  is  it  that  men  of  genius  seldom  describe  their  rival 
contemporaries  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  so  engrossed 
with  their  own  work  that  they  cannot  fairly  estimate 
another  genius  of  an  entirely  different  cast.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  can  study  with  keenness  and  accuracy  the 
typcM  of  that  eccentric  phalanx  of  mortals  where  each  man’s 
original  temperament  in  itself  gives  scope  for  a  world  of 
observation.  That  faculty,  however,  of  laying  a  finger  on  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a  man’s  talent,  the  late  Th^ophile 
Gautier  possessed  to  a  high  degree.  Himself  a  man  of  genins, 
the  finest  stylist  of  his  time,  one  of  France’s  first  poets,  he 
never  hesitated  to  speak  of  the  distinguished  men  who 
lived  around  him,  and  he  did  not  wait  till  writers  died,  to 
say  all  the  good  he  thought  of  them.  Thdophile  Gautier 
was  ever  ready  to  admire  and  praise  all  that  was  worthy 
of  commendation.  The  result  was  that  he  spoke  more  of 
other  people  than  people  spoke  of  him  ;  and  one  of  hiszealooi 
admirers,  who  has  undertaken  to  collect  all  the  pearls  and 
jewels  Theophile  Gautier  scattered  in  the  press  around  him, 
M.  Maurice  Dreyfous,  now  edits  in  a  volume  a  complete 
collection  of  the  contemporary  portraits  sketched  by  the  pen 
of  the  great  writer.  To  M.  Dreyfous  solely  we  are  indebted  fora 
book  which  will  doubtless  take  rank  with  the  most  interesting 
publications  of  the  year.  Its  value  is  enhanced,  we  may  add, 
by  the  addition  of  a  portrait  of  the  author  which  he  him¬ 
self  drew  in  1833 — for  it  should  be  remembered  that  Th^ 
phile  Gautier  whs  also  a  distinguished  artist — in  which  he 
appears,  what  be  was  reputed  at  one  time,  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  France. 

To  hear  him  discourse  in  his  magnificent  flow  of  language, 
full  of  imagery  and  delicate  observation,  on  men  like  ralzac 
and  Lamartine,  is  indeed  a  rare  treat ;  and  we  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  introducing  with  Gautier  one  or  two  literary 
figures  who  deserve  to  be  better  known  to  English  readers 
than  they  are.  Paris,  the  town  of  native  produce,  par  exed- 
lencej  has  always  had  its  particular  class  of  men  of  wit,  so 
thoroughly  Parisian  in  their  style  of  thinking  and  writing, so 
wholly  imbued  with  local  atmosphere  and  manner,  that 
their  fame  has  hardly  broken  the  limits  of  the  spot  where 
they  thrived,  save  when  foreigners  happened  to  understand 
their  peculiar  views  by  a  deep  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
French  idioms,  but  of  Paiisian  ideas.  To  these  sons  of  the 
Boulevard  Thdophile  Gautier  has  devoted  many  pages  here. 
Foremost  among  them  was  Ldon  Gozlan,  who  has  written  two 
or  three  humorous  novels  that  tread  closely  on  the  heels  of 
‘Tristram  Shandy,’  ‘  Aristide  Frossard,’ f«)r  instance, certainly 
being  one  of  the  quaintest  and  wittiest  books  written  in  French. 
L6on  Gozlan  was  supreme  in  concocting  a  Parisian  epigram, 
or  telling  a  little  story  so  delicate  and  tender  that  it  seemed 
to  revolve  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  dawn  of  his  career 
was  (no  one  ever  new  why)  wrapt  in  some  obscurity  ;  it  wa* 
vaguely  reported  that  he  had  been  a  sailor  before  blackening 
paper.  It  was  darkly  hinted  that  he  had  travelled  far  and 
wide,  and  had  murdered  his  captain.  Public  enthusiasm  for 
Byronian  types  and  romantic  heroes  in  general  was  so  hearty 
at  the  time,  that  Ldou  Gozlan  had  no  desire  to  contrad^ 
common  report.  But  whenever  the  charge  was  joculsny 
broached,  he  used  to  answer  with  a  witty  smile  that  “it  ww 
true  he  had  killed  his  capbun  ;  but  he  had  eateu  him,  and 
thus  all  traces  of  the  crime  were  obliterated.”  He  b** 
written  a  number  of  delightful  novelettes,  which  adapters 
would  surely  pounce  upon  if  they  knew  of  their  existent* 
No  less  curious  a  type  was  Henri  Monnier — a  genius  in  his 
way.  Bal/HC,  writes  Thdophile  Gautier,  held  him  in  we 
highest  regard.  Henri  Monnier  lived  in  some  sort  under 
three  distinct  forms.  He  was  in  essence  a  caricaturist,  a 
worthy  colleague  of  Gavarui,  although  of  a  different  be^ 
His  caricature  had  no  dramatic  side  in  it.  Henri  Monnier* 


talent  consisted  in  presenting  without  the  slightest  exaggei*' 
tion  the  ridiculous  side  of  society  ;  and  as  if  he  had  felt  the 
want  of  giving  an  idea  of  his  flesh-and-bone  caricatures  m 
every  possible  form,  he  took  the  pen  after  wielding  the  penciJ» 
and  did  a  thing  which  will  last ;  he  incarnated  in  a  vei^ 
natural  and  plausible  type  every  characteristic  of  bourge^ 
imbecility.  ‘  Monsieur  Prudhoinme  ’  is  so  perfect,  and  so  »r 
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from  exaggeration,  that  most  bourgeois  have  i*ead  it  without 
fiodiog  anything  extraordinary  or  funny  about  it,  so  exact  is 
the  portrait.  To  his  laurels  as  a  draughtsman  and  a  humorous 
writer  Henri  Monnier  added  those  of  a  comedian  ;  he  ap* 
peared  at  the  Th^tre  du  Qymnase  with  complete  success, 
and  showed  himself  one  of  the  wittiest  of  actors.  An  odd 
circumstance  which  Gautier  tells  us  is  that  he  had  observed 
and  pondered  over  *  Prudhomme*  so  intently  that  the  mask  of 
bis  type  has  fastened  on  his  person,  and  that,  as  far  as  appear- 
ance  goes,  he  is  his  own  creation  incarnate. 

Another  thorough  Parisian,  though  one  of  a  far  less  dainty 
was  the  world-renowned  Paul  de  Kock.  Th6ophile 
Gautier  and  Paul  de  Kock  are  much  like  the  swan  and  the 
magpie.  And  yet,  sad  to  say,  whose  name  is  and  will  be  the 
most  famed  with  the  mass  of  Gautier  or  Paul  de  Kook  ? 
The  French  Smollett  was  not  void  of  animal  spirits.  He 
was  a  good,  hearty,  paunchy  bourgeois,  whose  gross  fun  was 
within  the  comprehension  of  all.  Paul  de  Kock  throughout 
his  novels  held  ^  high  the  standard  of  morality  ;  but  virtue 
only  triumphed  in  the  last  pages  of  his  novels  after  he  had 
dragged  it  through  the  mire  of  every  gutter  of  Paris. 

To  two  twiu  writers  Thdophile  Gautier  gives  a  score  of 
eloquent  pages.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  are,  or  rather 
were  (for  Jules  died  five  years  ago),  the  “literary  curiosity” 
of  this  century.  Their  community  of  taste  was  even  more 
complete  and  the  fusion  of  their  thoughts  more  perfect  than  is 
the  case  with  Erckmann  and  Chatrlan.  They  w'ere  brothers, 
and  their  happiest  period  of  success  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Second  Etupire.  By  an  extraordinary  chance  their 
minds  were  precisely  similar  in  bent  and  extent,  albeit  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  ten  years  between  the  brothers — so 
like  that  no  difference  was  perceptible  in  their  style  of 
expressing  thcmghts,  both  in  word  and  writing.  But  we  had 
better  let  Thdophile  Gautier  speak  : — “  It  was  so  usual  to  see 
them  together  that  a  solitary  appearance  of  one  or  the  other 
was  quite  an  event.  One,  Edmund,  was  dark,  the  other, 
Jules,  was  fair ;  the  first  taller  than  the  other.  Their  faces 
were  not  more  alike,  but  one  felt  that  only  one  soul  was  con¬ 
tained  in  their  two  bodies.  It  was  a  single  person  in  two 
volumes.  The  moral  resemblance  was  so  vivid  that  it  effaced 
all  physical  dissemblance.  How  many  times  has  it  happened 
to  me  to  take  Jules  for  Edmond,  and  to  continue  with  one 
the  conversation  I  had  commenced  with  the  other  !  Nothing 
betrayed  the  change  of  person  ;  the  one  cf  the  two  brothers  who 
was  there  took  up  without  the  slighest  hesitation  the  thread 
of  ideas  where  his  brother  hatl  left  it.  They  had  made  a 
mutual  sacrifice  of  their  reciprocal  individuality,  and  formed 
only  one,  which  was  called  “  the  Goncourts”  by  friends,  and 
“the  Messrs  de  Goncourt”  by  strangers.  All  their  letters 
were  signed  Edmond  and  Jules.  .  .  .  They  never  betrayed 
the  secret  of  this  collaboration.  Neither  of  them  attempted  j 
to  monopolise  the  common  reputation,  and  this  unique  work, 
coined  by  two  brains,  still  remains  a  mystery  which  nobody 
could  ever  unravel.”  These  Siamese  twins  of  literature  pro¬ 
duced  the  moat  remarkable  works ;  they  wrote  a  large 
number  of  historical  works  on  French  society  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries ;  their  conscientious 
erudition  was  so  great  that  Michelet  and  Saiute  Beuve  quoted 
them  as  authorities.  Their  style  was  marvellously  brilliant, 

?uaiut,  and  epigrammatic  ;  as  art  critics  they  had  no  rivals, 
n  the  last  part  of  their  literary  career  as  collaborateurs,  they 
wrote  four  or  five  novels  of  startling  realism  and  a  power 
of  description  and  analysis  that  made  quite  a  sensation. 
Mmond,  the  surviving  brother,  has  only  written  one  work 
since  Jules’  death  ;  it  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  works 
and  life  of  Gavarni ;  with  touching  veneration  for  his 
brother’s  memory  the  work  is  signed  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
Goncourt,  as  if  Jules  were  still  alive. 

Among  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  present  volume  two 
stauil  out  with  marked  pre-eminence — those  of  Balz.^c  and 
Sophie  Gay.  That  of  Balzac  is  the  most  masterly  piece 
ever  written  on  the  author  of  *  La  Comddie  Ilurnaine.’  Thdo- 
phile,  then  quite  youug,  knew  him  intimately,  and,  of  course, 
entertained  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  extraordinary 
genius.  Among  many  pjiges  worthy  of  quotation  we  pick  out 
those  descriptive  of  Balz^tc’s  person,  and  of  his  manner  of 
working.  “HU  gown  (Balzac,  at  home,  usually  wore  a  long 
Monastic  gown  of  white  fiannel),  was  thrown  back,  and  left 
bare  his  athletic,  bull-like  neck,  round  as  a  cfduinn,  without 
pmtubenint  muscles,  and  of  a  satin-white,  which  contra-^tetl 
with  the  more  coloured  hue  of  the  face.  At  that  time.  Bai¬ 
lee,  in  the  full  strength  of  age,  betrayed  the  signs  of  violent 
h^lih  hanlly  ill  harmony  with  the  greenish  and  pale  hu'S 
theu  in  fashion,  llispure  Tonraugeau  blood  tinted  his  cheeks 
with  a  blight  purple,  and  gave  a  warm  colouring  to  his  g«K)d 
thick  li|)8  easily  contracte<l  into  laughter.  A  slight  moustache 
^d  a  tuft  showed  off  the  shape  of  the  month  without 
concealing  it ;  the  nose,  sipiare  at  the  end,  divided  into  tvo 
parts,  flaiiked  by  well-cut  nostrils,  hiid  a  quite  original  cha- 
*Wcter.  The  forehead  was  handsome,  broad,  noble,  visibly 
Whiter  than  the  mask,  without  any  wrinkle,  except  a  perpen¬ 


dicular  furrow  which  started  from  between  the  eyes.  The 
hair,  abundant,  long,  hard  and  black,  curled  and  rose  behind 
like  a  lion*s  mane.  As  to  the  eyes,  there  never  were  such 
ones.  There  was  in  them  life,  light,  and  magnetism  incon¬ 
ceivable.  In  spite  of  his  nightly  watches,  the  white  was  pure, 
limpid,  bluish,  aud  surrounded  two  black  diamonds,  in  which, 
occasionally,  golden  tints  passed.  .  .  The  habitual  expres¬ 
sly  of  the  face  was  a  kind  of  powerful  hilarity,  of  Rabe¬ 
laisian  joy.”  Balsac  worked  according  to  the  strangest  receipt ; 
he  used  to  go  to  bed  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  get  up  at 
miduight,  work  till  seven  or  eight,  sleep  another  two  hours, 
and  then  pass  tlie  day  in  revising  what  he  had  done  in  the 
small  hours  of  moruiug.  As  to  his  process  of  composition, 
Gautier  describes  it  in  the  striking  terms  that  follow  :  “  When 
he  had  long  pondered  over  a  subject,  he  traced  in  a  rapid, 
chaotic,  unequal,  and  almost  hieroglyphic  writing,  a  kina  of 
plan  of  a  few  pages,  which  he  sent  to  the  printers’,*  and 
they  returned  it  in  placards,  that  is,  in  columns  isolated 
in  the  middle  of  large  leaves.  He  had  the  notion  that 
those  placards  gave  his  work  an  impersonal  character 
which  does  not  belong  to  '’manuscript,  and  he  applied  to 
this  first  form  his  high  critical  faculty,  as  if  he  were  dealing 
with  somebody  else’s  work.  He  left  or  corrected,  but  above 
all  added.  Lines  starting  from  the  commencement,  the  middle, 
or  the  end  of  a  phrase,  stretched  towards  the  margin  right 
and  left,  to  the  top  and  the  bottom,  leading  to  developments, 
additions,  incisions,  epithets  and  adverbs.  After  a  few  hours* 
work,  the  proof  looked  like  a  bouquet  of  fireworks  drawn  by 
a  child.  From  the  primitive  text  rockets  of  style  rose  and 
burst  on  all  sides.  Then  there  were  crosses,  double  crosses, 
like  those  of  a  motto,  stars,  suns,  Arabian  or  Roman  or  Greek 
letters,  in  short,  all  imaginable  signs,  which,  mingled  with 
erasures,  slips  of  paper,  stuck  with  wafers,  pinned  to  the 
proof,  were  added  to  the  unsutficient  margins,  striped  with 
signs  of  microscopic  writing,  to  save  space,  and  themselves 
filleil  with  erasures,  for  hardly  was  the  correction  made  than 
it  was  corrected  in  its  turn.  The  printed  placard  almost  dis¬ 
appeared  amidst  this  imbroglio  of  cabalistic-looking  cha¬ 
racters,  which  the  compositors  passed  to  each  other,  un¬ 
willing  to  have  more  than  an  hour  with  Balzac.”  This  was 
only  the  first  of  twenty  proofs  handled  in  the  same  way. 
The  whole  of  the  description  is  so  interesting  tliat  one 
would  williugly  quote  it  all. 

Besides  the  portraits  already  mentioned  we  have  those  of 
Philox^ne  Boyer,  whose  talent  was  expended  in  tributes  of 
admiration  for  the  illustrious  ;  of  Charles  Baudelaire,  the  fan¬ 
tastic  yet  withal  great  poet,  who  translated  Edgar  Poe’s  works 
into  French  ;  of  Albert  Glatignv,  another  striking  type  of  the 
French  literary  world,  and  of  many  others  besides.  Nor 
have  we  spoken  of  the  pages  allotted  to  the  artists.  Graud- 
ville,  the  caricaturist;  Marilhat,  the  famous  Oriental  painter  ; 
Gavarni,  Ingres,  ami  Ary  Scheffer ;  and  the  leading  French 
dramatic  lyric  artists  of  the  century,  Frederick  Leuiaitre, 
Rouvidre  ;  Mesdames  George,  Mars  and  Dorval  ;  Falcon  and 
Malibran.  There  is  not  one  of  those  figures  that  does 
not  rise  before  the  reader’s' eye  under  the  inspired  pen  of 
Th^ophile  Gautier.  * 

Camille  BARnkaE. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  “  Review  of  the  Session  ”  in  Blackv>ooSs  may  be 
accepted  as  a  semi-ofiicial  declaration  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government.  In  reply  to  the  taunt  that  that  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  policy,  the  writer  repeats  the  old  excuse  that 
they  were  called  to  office  so  suddenly  that  they  had  no  time 
to  shape  a  policy.  Now,  however,  it  is  in  a  fitting  shape  to  be 
declared,  and  it  amounts  simply,  as  has  been  said  ever  since 
the  Tories  took  office,  to  an  acceptance  of  the  fx)licy  of  the 
Whigs.  “  We  do  not  suppose,”  says  Blackwood! “  that  Mr 
Gladstone’s  (Cabinet  in  their  inmost  convictions  differ  very 
materially  from  the  present  Cabinet  on  subjects  even  of  deep 
importance  ;  where  they  do,  they  are  less  comprehensive  and 
enlightened  in  their  views,  or,  to  use  the  jargon  of  their  party, 
leas  ‘  liberal.’  ”  The  Government,  in  short,  is  to  be  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Liberal  Government.  It  is  to  be  a  coalition  of  the  Centres, 
with  the  Conservative  Ontre  in  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of 
office.  The  writer  in  Blackwood' a  high  for  the  favour  of 

the  Whigs.  Time  was  when  Disraeli  found  scant  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  Maga,  but  now  it  is  his  great  rival  in  the  Tory 
party  that  exfieriences  rebuke.  The  “more  exclusive 
members  of  the  Cabinet ’’are  taken  to  task  for  their  “sinister 
counsels.”  So  far  does  the  writer  go  in  his  generous  friend¬ 
ship  for  popular  principles,  that  he  admits  that  “  there  will 
always  w  a  se<liraent  of  narrowness  and  exclusion,  and 
if  you  wUl,  of  atupidity,  in  the  party  of  order  and 
wm-conaidered  progress.”  Having  thus  separated  him¬ 
self  from  the  extremes  of  his  party,  he  proceeds  ^  to 
inveigh  against  the  Birmingham  League,  the  Liberation 
Society,  and  the  Hume  Rulers.  Mr  Gladstone,  it  seems,  has 
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mucli  raxsnn  to  be  grateful  to  Mr  Disraeli  for  his  timely  ail 
oo  the  25th  clause.  Wtiile  Mr  Gladstone  temporised  and 
trembled,  Mr  Disraeli  boldly  took  the  League  by  the  horns, 
and  Silenced  it  with  a  word.  The  League  has  gone  to  sleep 
since  Mr  Disraeli  came  into  office.  This  may  be,  but  the 
CouMervative-Liberals  must  not  mistake  rest  for  extinction. 
Secular  education  is  for  the  moment  cast  down ;  but  it  is 
not  dismayed.  A  larger  question  begins  to  appear  above  the 
political  horizon,  and  it  is  plain  to  him  that  runs  through 
this  article  in  Blackwood'*  that  the  Tories  do  not  contemplate 
its  advent  with  the  assured  confidence  that  they  profess. 
Maga  is  generous  enough  to  lament  the  disunion  of  the 
Liberal  party,  regretting  that  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  fulfil 
the  part  of  an  efficient  Opposition ;  but  union  may  come 
sooner  than  is  expected.  It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that 
the  writer  in  Bl^kwood*  couples  together  the  Home  Rulers 
and  the  Liberation  Society — identifies  those  who  wish  for  the 
,  disestablishment  of  the  Church  with  those  who  wish  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  A  proceeding  so  palpably 
absurd,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  offered  to  Home  Rule  in 
all  Liberal  journals,  is  significant,  because  it  is  an  indication 
of  fear  and  weakness.  Fear  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and 
of  a  mtich  stronger  force,  the  growing  conviction  throughout 
the  country  that  the  days  of  disestablishment  are  at  hand,  is 
the  key-note  of  this  article,  the  secret  of  its  attempts  to  dis- 
cre<lit  extreme  Tories,  to  conciliate  moderate  Whigs,  and  to 
identify  the  Liberationists  with  the  Home  Rulers. 

How  the  advocates  of  secular  education  seek  expression 
in  these  days  of  Conservative-Liberal  ascendancy  is  seen 
in  an  article  by  Mr  J.  Allanson  Picton,  in  the  Fortnightly 
RevieWf  on  “  Moral  Aspects  of  the  Religious  Difficulty.” 
Mr  Picton  there  takes  up  the  religious  education  that  is 
actually  given  in  Board  schools}  and  insists  forcibly  on  its 
anomnlies.  The  strongest  of  the  sects  having  compromised 
the  matter,  and  agreed  to  have  the  Board  scholars  taught 
something  which  Mr  Picton  says  amounts  practically  to  evan- 
geliciil  orthodoxy,  the  minority  must  wait  till  it  is  seen  how 
the  compromise  works,  and  trust  to  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  public  opinion.  We  are  a  practical  people,  and  the  absur¬ 
dities,  the  anomalies,  and  the  squabbles  that  must  inevitably 
arise  from  the  attempt  to  teach  religion  in  national  schools 
may  lead  to  its  discontinuance  even  before  we  become  alive 
to  the  injustice  of  teaching  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
majority  at  the  expense  of  the  minority.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  should  rather  say  “  trying  to  teach  ”  than  “  teaching,”  for 
the  notion  that  religion  can  be  taught  by  a  Board  school¬ 
master  like  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
delusions  that  ever  was  sanctified  by  custom.  Bible  lessons, 
mixed  up  with  all  the  secular  associations  of  a  day-school, 
have  no  more  moral  effect  than  the  multiplication-table.  Well  , 
may  Mr  Picton  say,  by  way  of  consoling  himself  alter  discuss¬ 
ing  some  of  the  possible  immoral  effects  likely  to  result  from 
what  is  actually  taught  in  the  name  of  religious  instruction, 
that  **the  mumbled  words  float]  dimly  through  the  brain.” 
Nobody  who  has  made  much  observation  of  religious  school 
lessons  can  doubt  that  they  seldom  penetrate  deeper  than  the  ^ 
tip  of  the  tongue.  | 

In  a  powerful  reply  in  Macmillan^a  to  Mr  Goldwin  Smith's 
article  on  Woman  Suffrage,”  which  appeared  three  months 
ago  in  the  same  magazine,  Professor  Cairnes  administers  a 
just  rebuke  to  Mr  Smith  fur  dragging  into  the  controversy  Mr 
Mill's  relations  with  his  wife.  It  should  not  have  been  neces* 
sary  t(»  remind  Mr  Smith  that  to  employ  such  arguments  is  to 
fight  with  |>oisoued  shafts.  This  also  is  one  of  the  manv 
passages  in  Mr  Smith's  article  that  demonstrate  how  much 
more  of  sentiment  than  reason  there  is  in  his  convictions  on 
this  subject.  Those  who  came  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr  Smith's  arguments  were  irrefragable,  would  do  well  to 
read  Professor  Cairues's  reply.  It  is  complete  at  every  point. 
The  uiain  argument  in  Mr  Smith's  paper  was  that  women  are 
naturally  opposed  to  free  government  and  liberty  of  opinion, 
and  this  extraordinary  position  Professor  Cairnes  demolishes 
by  pointing  out  that  Mr  Smith's  examples  are  taken  at  random 
from  ancient  Rome,  Italy,  France,  the  United  States,  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  anywhere  except  from  the 
place  and  time  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  women  the 
franchise— the  England  of  to-day.  It  seems  also  that  some 
of  Mr  Smith's  facts  are  not  quite  correct ;  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  critic  after  considering  the  fact  that  Mr 
Smith  was  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage  before  going  to 
America  is  irresistible.  It  is  that  Mr  Smith's  finer  suscep¬ 
tibilities  have  been  rudely  shocked  by  the  antics  of  a  sort  of 
Mseiiad  sisterhood  holding  their  revels  here  and  there  in  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  and  a  state  of  mind  has 
8U[>ervened  which  leads  him  to  regard  with  disfavour  any 
cause  with  which  these  women  happen  to  be  associated.” 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  summarise  Professor  Cairnes’s  clear 
and  forcible  paper  ;  we  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  hear 
what  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a  most  important  question. 

In  Macmillan's  there  is  also  a  remarkable  article  by  Sir 


Rutherford  Alcock  on  “The  Future  of  Eastern  Asia.”' 
Sir  Rutherford,  it  will  be  remembered,  comroencjd  hit^ 
diplomatic  career,  at  least  in  the  East,  on  the  British  legation ' 
in  China,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  opening  of  tlie  Japanese 
ports,  our  first  Consul-General  for  Japan,  so  that  no  luau  has 
had  better  opportunities  for  studying  the  subject  of  which 
he  writes.  His  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  first 
of  which  he  considers  the  probability  of  a  collision  between 
the  three  great  Asiatic  powers,  the  Russians,  the  British  and 
the  Chinese,  in  Turkestan.  He  points  out  the  motive  that 
Russia  might  have  for  interfering  in  behalf  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  cities  of  which  Yarkand  is  the  capital,  and  so  con¬ 
ciliating  her  Mussulman  subjects  in  Bokhara  and  Kokau. 
As  regards  the  hostility  which  China  has  shown  to  British 
trade  along  her  western  borders.  Sir  Rutherford  seems  to  be 
rather  in  favour  of  teaching  China  by  high-handed  means 
what  is  international  law  and  usage  among  civilised  nations 
in  mutual  intercourse.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
that  Sir  Rutherford  followed  in  Japan.  Turning  to  the 
Treaty  Ports  of  China,  he  points  out  how  bitterly  the  Chinese 
resent  the  exterritorial  privileges  claimed  for  Europeans. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  extraordinary  activity  with 
which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  are  creating  dockyards 
and  arsenals,  building  steamships  of  war,  and  organising 
armies  on  European  systems,  can  have  but  one  object,  that  of 
defending  their  territories  from  foreign  attack  and  procuring 
for  themselves  immunity  from  foreign  interference.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  take  an  independent  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  world,  and  whether  the  old  distinctions  of 
continent  between  East  and  West  will  be  effaced,  is  a  question 
to  which  no  one  can  profess  to  see  a  clear  answer.  That  is 
probably  what  we  must  come  to — we  or  our  descendants. 

Comhill  contains  a  delightfully  complete  and  interesting 
article  on  the  Danish  National  Theatre.  The  Danes  have  had 
for  more  than  a  century  a  State-supported  theatre  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  what  is  more  important,  they  have  been  blessed 
with  men  of  sufficient  dramatic  genius  to  give  them  an 
original  and  individual  drama.  In  this  last  respect  Den* 
mark  stands  alone  among  the  small  nations  of  Europe.  The 
writer  in  the  CornhUl  has  been  led  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
Danish  drama  at  this  particular  time  by  an  event  of  some 
importance  in  its  history — the  demolition,  to  make  way  for 
a  more  spacious  building,  of  the  old  theatre  upon  whose 
stage  have  been  produced  all  the  plays  of  the  famous  national 
dramatists.  And  the  Danish  stage  differs  very  nota'oly  from 
our  modern  stage  in  this  respect,  that  it  has  always  com¬ 
manded  the  services  of  the  most  distinguished  poets.  The 
writer  thus  pleasantly  glorifies  the  old  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  draws  a  valuable  moral : — 

Within  its  walls  almost  all  that  is  really  national  and  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  poetic  literature  of  the  country  has  found  at  one 
time  or  another  its  place  and  voice.  Within  the  walls  that  now 
no  more  will  ever  display  their  faded  roses  and  smoky  garlandi 
to  the  searching  flare  of  the  footlights,  almost  every  Danish  poet  of 
eminence — with  the  exception  of  Grundtvig,  perhaps  every  one— 
has  received  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  and  been  taken  personally 
into  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  in  a  way  no  merely  study-writer 
ever  can  be  taken.  Perhaps  this  is  why  the  Danes  preserve  such 
an  astonishing  personal  love  for  their  dead  poets.  Men  who  ha 
seen  the  white,  sick  face  of  Ewald  grow  whiter  under  the  storm 
of  applause,  and  the  long,  thin  fingers  press  the  aching  brow 
an  agony  of  nervous  agitation  ;  the  next  generation  that  saw 
Ohlenschlaeger,  large  and  burly,  in  his  stall,  receive  the  plaudits 
like  a  comfortable  burgess,  one  of  themselves;  the  younger  men 
that  knew  the  haughty,  keen  face  of  Hertz,  master  of  all  th  e 
best  aesthetic  culture  that  his  age  could  give,  yet  a  Dane  in  every 
feature,  and  a  type  to  every  romantic  youth  of  what  a  Daoe 
should  be — these  men  had  a  sense  of  being  a  living  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national  poetic  life  such  as  no  citizens  have  bad 
save  at  Athens,  and  Florence,  and  Weimar  ;  and  their  sympathy 
has  been  so  far  wider  than  these  that  it  was  not  the  emotion  of  s 
single  circle,  however  brilliant,  of  a  single  city,  however  potent, 
but  of  a  whole  nation  not  potent  or  brilliant  at  all,  but  beating 
to  the  heart's  core  with  that  warm  blood  of  patriotism  that  hM 
sent  its  men,  again  and  again,  to  certain  hopeless  death  with 
cheerful  resignation.  It  is  this  living  force  in  the  dramatic  art 
of  Denmark  that  makes  it  worthy  of  study. 

lu  his  cuticludiug  remarks  ou  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
stage,  the  writer  disclaims  the  character  of  a  Jeremiah,  and 
yet  he  is,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  severe.  In  all  our  laments 
tions  over  the  present  state  of  the  English  drama,  we  should 
never  forget  that  it  is  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  an  early 
drama  that  has  condemned  our  stage  in  these  latter  days  to 
mediocrity  and  something  worse.  Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  th® 
stage  that  our  later  poets  have  been  deficient  in  dramatic 
ability. 

The  CornhUl  contains  also  an  article  on  a  man  who  i* 
numbered  among  the  founders  of  the  English  stage— Ghjia* 
topher  Marlowe.  The  writer,  Mr  George  Barnett  Smith, 
is  justly  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his  subject,  and  fully  ali^* 
to  Marlowe's  power,  though  we  should  have  preferred  to  see 
him  quote  a  more  discriminating  and  better-informed  eulogy 
I  than  Hallam’s.  Hallam's  criticisms  on  our  early  literature 
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re  with  few  exceptions,  either  slap-dash  or  second-hand. 
Mr  Smith  might  also  have  gone  further  than  saying  that 
Shakespeare  certainly  heard  of  the  fame  of  Marlowe  oefore 
he  attempted  the  writing  of  tragedy.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  Shakespeare  began  by  imitating  Marlowe, 
and  that  “Titus  Andronicus”  and  “Henry  VI.”  were  com¬ 
posed  under  Marlowe's  influence. 

The  paper  in  Fraser's  on  “  The  Poet-King  of  Scotland  ”  is 
pleasantly  written,  although  it  cannot  be  said  to  throw  any 
pew  light  on  the  subject,  or  even  to  tiike  advantage  of  all 
the  light  that  has  been  already  thrown  upon  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  are  too  vague  and  general  for  an  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject.  “To  us  of  the  present  day,  it”  (the 
King's  Quhair)  “  is  wearily,  and  perhaps  drearily,  prolix  ; 
but  it  accorded  well  with  an  age  of  stately  decorum  and 
stilted  compliment,  and  has  all  the  elements  of  cumbrous 
magnificence.  Oongruity  was  not  aimed  at  by  the  allegorical 
poets,  and  in  ‘The  Quair'  there  is  an  unseemly  admixture  of 
Christian  and  Pagan  mythology.”  Such  sounding  generalities 
are  too  much  after  the  manner  of  Hallam  :  they  fit  very 
loosi  ly  to  the  facts.  Of  course  the  writer  dilates  on  the 
romantic  first  sight  of  Jane  Beaufort  walking  in  a  garden 
adjoining  the  captive's  prison.  It  is  a  wonder  that  no  sceptic 
has  ever  called  the  literal  verity  of  this  incident  in  question. 
We  do  notfknow  all  the  probabilities,  but  the  incident  is 
suspiciously  like  the  first  sight  of  Emily  by  Palamon  and 
Arcite  in  the  “Knight's  Tale”  of  the  Poet-King's  master, 
and  may  well  have  been  a  pretty  poetical  imitation.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  a  turtle  dove  in  the  course  of  the  poem  is 
represented  as  conveying  a  billet  to  the  imprisoned  lover 
from  his  lady.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  one  incident  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  invention  as  the  other. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

With  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  hitherto  abundant  supply  of 
money,  and  also  an  increased  demand  for  discount,  the  rates 
for  three  months*  bills  are  steady  at  2|  per  cent. 

The  Bank  Return  this  week  shows  some  unfavourable 
characteristics,  but  these  are  only  incidental  to  the  season, 
and  are  not  important.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
other  securities,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  Reserve, 
the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  liabilities  now  amounting  to 
46i  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Markets  during  the  week  have  fairly  maintained 
the  improving  tendency,  though  not  to  so  marked  an  extent, 
which  was  recorded  last  week.  In  the  Railway  market  the 
chief  inquiries  have  been  for  the  Stocks  quoted  at  low  prices, 
such  as  Great  Eastern,  Metropolitan,  and  London,  Chatham, 
aud  Dover,  it  being  considered  that  such  Stocks  possess  a 
better  chance  of  an  improvement  than  those  quoted  at  high 
prices,  as  North  Eastern  and  London  and  North  Western. 
This  impression,  however,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  prices  of  the  latter  Stocks  to  any  marked  degree.  On  the 
contrary,  in  face  of  the  general,  and  in  some  cases  heavy 
decrease  in  the  dividends  just  declared,  not  one  of  these 
Stocks  is  now  quoted  lower  than  before  the  dividends  were 
aunounced,  and  many  of  them  are  quoted  higher  even  if  the 
half-year's  dividend  be  deducted.  Chatham  and  Dover  Ordi¬ 
nary  and  Preference  Stocks,  in  which  there  was  no  little 
excitement  last  week,  appear  now  to  have  arrived  at  the  top 
price,  and  this  result  has  doubtless  been  helped  by  the  many 
realisations  by  speculative  holders  of  the  profits  brought  by 
last  week’s  rise.  The  relapse,  however,  is  only  moderate, 
and  only  requires  a  return  of  buoyancy  to  be  recovered. 
Great  Elastern  is  another  Stock  in  which  there  has  been  con¬ 
tinual  movement ;  this  Stock  is  a  favourite  with  speculators, 
for  the  most  part  by  reason,  probably,  of  its  low  price,  and 
the  prospects  of  its  shortly  at^ining  a  better  position  on  the 
Ofiening  of  the  new  station  at  Broad-street,  and  the  connec¬ 
tions  which  will  then  be  jnade  between  it  aud  other 
lines.  Caledonian  Stock,  after  being  supported  at  a  rise  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  has  declined  to-day  upon 
the  auuouQcenieut  of  a  2  per  cent,  dividend  against  3^  at 
K*  year.  In  the  Eoreigu  Market  the  only  Stocks 

which  have  shown  any  distinctive  feature  are  Peruvian, 
which  after  many  fluctuations  show  an  advance  of  about  4 
per  cent  Columbian  Four-and-a-half  per  Cents,  and  Spanish 
oa^  also  improved.  In  the  other  Markets  Great  Western 
?  Canada  Shares  have  droo|>ed  on  the  news  that  there  is  to 
?  dividend  this  half-year.  There  is,  however,  good  hope 
«t  the  Canadian  and  American  lines  will  do  better  this 
half-year,  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of  passengers 
*u  freight  having  just  been  raised  in  America,  In  many 
T’ar^ra  an  advance  in  the  Securities  of  the  American  and 
hav*^^*r^  ^ilway  Companies  is  looked  for.  Bank  Shares 
ve  been  in  more  demand  and  many  have  improved, 
‘>ng8t  which  are  National  Provincial  of  England,  National, 


Anglo-Huugarian,  London  and  Westminster,  and  others. 
Anglo-American  Telegraph  Stock  further  improved  ou  Mon¬ 
day  and  Tuesday,  and  the  improvement  on  the  week  is 
per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  hardly  so  firm,  and  show  a 
reduction  of  |  per  cent. ;  the  quotations  this  evening  are — 
Consols,  921  ^ 

The  changes  in  British  Railway  Stocks  during  the  week 
have  comprised  an  advance  of  21  in  Metropolitan,  IJ  in  Great 
Northern  A,  in  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  I  in  ditto  A 
London  aud  South  Western  and  South  Eastern,  J  in  Great 
Eastern,  and  ^  in  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference,  but  a  fall 
of  in  North  Eastern,  in  South  Eastern  A,  ^  in  Cale¬ 
donian,  ^  in  Great  Western  and  North  British,  and  ^  in 
London  and  Brighton,  Loudon  and  North  Western,  Chatham 
and  Dover,  aud  Midland.  The  quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  91^  t  Great  Eastern,  44| ;  Great  Northern,  139 
xd;  ditto  “A,”  156  xd ;  Great  Western,  117^;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  143  xd  ;  Brighton,  84| ;  North  Western,  151^  xd ; 
South  Western,  113  xd;  Chatham  and  Dover,  231;  difto  Pre¬ 
ference,  65| ;  Midland,  133|  xd ;  Metropolitan,  67i ;  Metropo¬ 
litan  District,  25  ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln,  73^ :  ditto 
Deferred,  44i;  North  British,  601;  North  Eastern,  1651  xd; 
South  Eastern,  HI ;  ditto  Deferred,  961. 

In  Forei^  Stocks,  Argentine  Hard  Dollar,  Egyptian  of 
1864,  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  Sardinian,  and  Uruguay 
Bonds  have  advanced  I  per  cent.  ;  Egyptian  of  1862,  Hun¬ 
garian  of  1871,  Italian  Tobacco  Loan,  and  Peruvian  Six  per 
Cents.  I ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  ^  ;  French  Six,  Five,  and 
Three  per  Cents.  I ;  aud  Italian  of  1861,  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes  and  Spanish,  ^  per  cent.  But  Japan  Seven  per  Cents, 
have  fallen  as  much  as  2  per  cent  ou  the  war  intelligence ; 
Argentine  of  1871  1^ ;  Russian  of  1862,  1872  and  1873, 
ditto  Nicolai  1  percent;  Egyptian  Khedive  and  Turkish 
(“  B  ”  and  “  C  ")  }  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.  1869  §  ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.  1871,  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  Egyptian  of  1868  and 
ditto  1873  I  per  cent.  Colombian  Four-aud-a-half  per  Cents, 
have  also  advanced  2^  per  cent.  The  quotations  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868.95  ;  ditto  Piihlic  Works  90(xd; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  80  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  681  >  Bolivian, 
33  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  18H3,  95 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  99  xd ;  ditto  1871,  lOOi  xd ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Cents.,  187U,  94;  ditto  1873,  91  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
104 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102 ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
I*  1872,  23 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  98  xd  t  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  85  xd;  ditto  1864, 
99;  ditto  1868,  80;  ditto  English,  1878,  741;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  921;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  104;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  78;  Etitre  Rios,  98;  French  Defence,  104}; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  99 ;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent.  Rentes,  631;  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  9;  ditto,  1870.  9; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  77 ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861, 
671  ditto  Tobacco,  98;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem, 

Railway),  67 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  95 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Cents.,  104 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  92  ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Cents.,  16|;  ditto,  1864,  71;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents.,  97; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  14;  ditto  1872,  13;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  701 ;  ditto  1872,  57|:  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  101;  ditto  1872,  1001;  ditto  1873,  991;  Charkof  Azof, 
99;  ditto  NicolHi,  841;  ditto  Orel,  102;  San  Domingo,  11;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  81;  Spanish  Three  per  Gents.,  18; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  80;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  441; 
ditto  Six  per  Centr.,  1865,  661;  ditto  Six  per  C^nts ,  1869, 
56|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  66;  ditto  Niue  per  Cents.  (B  and 
C),  801;  Uruguay,  61|. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,474.  AUGUST  29,  1874. 

NoteH  and  Comments. 

General  Grant’s  Notice  to  Quit.  Marshal  MaoMabon’s  Policj. 

The  Authority  of  Science.  Railway  Finance.  The  Kruseels  Couferenee. 
The  War  in  Formosa.  Sport  and  tiie  SesHion. 

The  Due  de  Broglie  on  Sclcoce  and  Philosophy. 

Future  Famines  in  Inula.—  No.  IL  The  High  Church  Mind. 

Clerical  Connection  with  Irish  Agitation. 

Condition  of  Women  in  India.  Christianity  and  Cremation. 

Poetry Tenson. 

Nr  Green's  Introduction  to  Hume. 

Travels  In  Normandy.  Some  rheological  Books. 

A  Rose  in  June.  Henry  William  Wllbcrforce.  The  Blue  Pntterfllei. 
Mrs  Eiloart's  Laat  NoveL  Acknowledgments  and  Notes. 

Music.  The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London:  Fabllsbedat  7  SOUTBA1IPTON-8TREET.  STRAND.  W.C. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

SESSION,  1874-5. 

Th«  SE’<‘<I()N  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on 
THUR'<D  iY,  Octot>er  I.  Introductory  Ltrcture  at  3  p.m.,  by  Dr  F.  T. 
Bobertfl. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the 
Department  of  the  Fine  Arte)  will  beuin  on  MON  DAY,  October  6.  Intro¬ 
ductory  Lt'cture.  at  3  p.m.,  by  Professor  O.  C.  Foeter,  F  K.8.  Introductory 
Lecture  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Artf,  the  same  day,  at  4.30  p.m.,  by 
Profeeeor  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.R.A. 

,Ttie  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  lincludinsr  the  Depart- 
m’ent  of  the  Applied  Sciences)  will  begin  on  MONDAY,  October  5. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will 
BE-Ol'KN  on  TUESDAY,  SepUmber  22. 

Prospeoiunes  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  0)llege,  containing  full 
infonnation  respecting  Classes,  Fees,  Day  and  Hours  of  attendance.  Bo., 
and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the  Entrance  and  other  Exhibi¬ 
tions,  Hoiiolarships,  and  Prises  open  to  oompetitinn  by  students  of  the 
several  Faculties,  inav  be  obtained  at  the  Otflee  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  tor  the  Mciiioal  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that 
for  the  Andrews  Entrance  I*rizes  (Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of 
S^enoc),  will  be  held  at  the  (‘olleue  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Oower-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Bailway,  and  onlv  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North- 
Weetem,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 


Angnst.  1874. 


JOHN  ROBSON.  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Conncil. 


Royal  school  of  mines. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  the  Twenty-fourth  Session.  1874-75,  which  will  commence  on  the 
istof  Oct  ber.  the  following  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL 
DJEMONSTUA  flONS  will  be  given 

1.  Chemistry.  By  E,  Frankland,  Ph.D.,  F  R.S. 

Z  Metallurgy.  By  John  Percy.  M.D.,  F.R.8. 

3.  Natural  History.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

4.  Bincralogy.l  By  WaringtOD  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

5.  Milling.  )  ‘  (Jhairmun. 

6.  Geology.  By  A.  C.  Ramsay.  LL.D..  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mechanics.  By  T.  M  Goodeve,  N.A. 

&  Physics.  By  Fredi rick  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanicsl  Drawing.  By  Rev.  J.  II.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Fee  for  Students  desirous  of  be&tmlng  AMociates  is  £30  in  one  sum, 
oo  entranoe,  or  two  annual  payments  of  £20,  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 
Tickets  to  separate  Course^  of  lA'Ctures  are  Issued  at  £3  and  £4  eacli. 
OtBcers  In  the  Queen's  Service,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  Acting  Mining 
Agents  and  .Managers  may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Scieoo<‘  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  PrtMpcctus  and  luiormatiou  apply  to  the  R^istrar,  Royal  School 
of  Mines,  Jermyu-street,  Londou,  S.\V. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

Norn.— By  order  of  the  Ijords  of  the  Committee  of  Ounoil  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  the  instruction  In  Cheroirttrv,  Physics,  Applied  Mechanics,  and 
Natural  History  will  be  given  iu  the  New  Buildings,  in  the  Exhibition- 
road,  South  Kensington. 

Bedford  college,  S  and  9  York-place,  Portman- 

sqnare,  London  late  48  and  49  Bedford  square). 

The  SESSION  1874-75  will  begin  THURSDAY,  October  15.  Two 
AKNOTT  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  awarded  by  open  competition. 
Candidates  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  before  September  20. 
Prospectuses  at  48  Bedford  square. 

JANE  MARTIN EAU,  Hon.  Sec. 

SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  FREE-THINKERS.  Head 

.Master:  Cambridge  Graduate  in  .Honours  :  A  Free-Thinker.— Terms 
on  application  to  X.,  Post  Oflloe,  Sliifnai,  Salop. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landaoape  and  Architectuml  Viewa,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  '^eals  and  Coins. 

The  autotype  printing  process,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Brltisii  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Kuyal  Soc.iuty  of  Literature ;  by  the  Palaeo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Itoyal  Gtmgraphical,  Nuinisrnatical,  and  other  learned 
Societies. 'SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  Wx  Raihbuae-ploce.  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  (>art  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchaiters,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  Iniinedlate  exeeution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their.  dresst.‘S,  bonnetH,  and  inilliiiery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  ligures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tlie  liOiidon  General  .Mouniiiig  Warehouse,  ic  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  fur  liouseUold  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  .MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247.  249.  and  251  Regent-street. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Establislied  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,6OO,(X)0i.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE— SUEZ  CANAL.  Under 

Contract  with  II.  M.  Government.  1he  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company's  weekly  Steamers  now  proceed  through  the  SUEZ  CANAL 
with  li.  M.  Mails  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta  alternately. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  tlie  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Drteiitai  Steam 
NavIgatioM  Company  di^spaU'li  their  Steamers  from  Soulhaniptoii.  vik  the 
Sues  ('hiihI,  every  Tnuri>day,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Biiudisi, 
with  the  Dveriaud  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Ofllees— 422  LeadsuhaU -street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cocitspar- street,  S.W. 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECk 


I7IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  ije  advai,«pd 
1^  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  f 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINiTa 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

A4)ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
30  Southampton -build) ngs.  Chancery-lane. 


H 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 Soath- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  wlthoit  say 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  costomer.  ' 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Boadi, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Maasgar, 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60.000 
different  I'amilies  in  England,  Ireland, and  Scotland.  The  result  of  mmy 
years’ labour.  Nowhere  el.«e  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d ,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours, 7i 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  coloir 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriiige  sbould 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  **  Bo«>k  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,"  4,tXX)  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 4(X)  Engravings, 3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T. CULL'ETOlf, 
Genealogist,  ‘25  Cr..nbourne-Btreet  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  Tbs 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Sceel  Dies  for  stamping  pspw, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  x.2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spnom  $mi 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrsTSd 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Registered  letter.  6d.  extra.  -  T.  CULLEToN,  EugnTcr 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- street  (comer  of  81 
Martin’s  lane). 


/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  .■>00  Envelopes,  all  besnti- 
f ally  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  andiheSleel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.  -  T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  ol 
Trade.  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue). 

13AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

lA  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  uolourt, 
with  a  tK'autiful  monogram,  is.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.--!.  t'UIr 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Craii bourne-street  (co)  ner  of  M  Martin's  lane). 

/'lULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  le.iuire 

no  preparation,  and  lire  easily  used.  Iniiial  Plate,  is. ;  Nanie  I'laie, 
2s.  6d.;  Set  ol  .Moveable  Nuuibo's,  2s.  (kl. ;  Creator  Wouograin  I'lstr,  &«.; 
with  directions  |H>st  free  for  casli  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULI.ETON.'id  Cras- 
bourne  street  (earner  of  St  Marlin's  lane),  W.C. 


i^IGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HtU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  Loudon.  2,000  to  wieft 
from  £2  '28.  ;  £3  3s. ;  £4  48. .  £6  rts. ;  £6  liiS. ;  very  massive,  £10  Id*.: 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  16s.  Send  size  ol  linger  bylitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogrt* 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — 1‘.  CCLLETO.N,  Seal  Engraver,  25  CrauboufSt- 
street  (c«>rner  ot  St  Martin’s-Iane),  W.C. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  l>e8t  quality, 

•2a  3d.,  post  free,  including  tlie  engraving  of  copper  plate. 
cards,  flity  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maidi  n  name,  13b 
T,  cUlI.EToN,  Seal  Engraver,  25  C  ran  bourn  e-street  (corner  of  o» 
Martin  s-iuue). 


JYJ  ON  OGR  A  MS  and 


_  _  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

1 »  I  STAM  PKD  In  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sl)eet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  jor^ 
The  folloM  ing  are  ready  . — Two  sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  TaiHlly,**® 
Emperor  ann  Freiicli  Nohility,  tlie  Archbisliops  of  Canti  rbury  and 
from  1U7U  to  1><7U  the  Colleges  of  Oxfoidand  Cambi idge,  the  liegioieuiii 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  .Marquises,  Earl-*,  Barons,  and  BritisiiOo^ 
nioners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  iSheets  ordinary  Moo 
grams.  Four  Sheets  liluiniiiated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the 
named.  Tlie  wliole  series  of  6,(K)U  diffei  eut  erects  for  £'20  By  !• 
LKTdN,  Engraver  to  tlie  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Craaboorne* 
street  (corner  of  St  Martiu's-laue),  W.C. 


I 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY- 

HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  **F^i*’*^,^ 
-  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wliolesome  than  tiie  linest  Cognac  Brandy.  ^ 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  In  ended 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
90  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IBONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-FLATE  is  a  coating  of 
Dure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
rneMiCAL  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitenees  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  bist  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  Its 
darability- 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks  . .  Ill 

It  Dessert  do .  1  0 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  10 

12  Dessert  do . - .  1  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12 

2  Salt  do .  0  2 

1  Mustard  do .  0  I 

9  Eifj?  . .  ®  ® 

1  Gravy  do .  0  0 


1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  0 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11 

1  Batter  Knife .  0  2 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2 


d.  £  s.  d. 
0  1  18  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  1  18  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  18  0 
0  0  3  0 
0  0  16 
0  0  13  0 
0  0  7  0 
6  0  13  0 
0  0  13  0 
0  0  3  6 
0  0  7  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  3  0 


£  s.  d. 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
1  2  0 
0  4  0 
0  2  0 
0  11  0 
0  9  0 
0  15  0 
0  15  0 
0  6  0 
0  8  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  6 


£  8.  d. 
2  10  0 

1  15  0 

2  10  0 
1  15  0 
1  10  0 
0  4  0 
0  3  0 
0  12  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  10  0 
0  5  0 
0  9  0 
0  5  0 
0  4  0 


_|  8  4  Oil  2  8112  11  0131  19  0 

Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  Od.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

0LDGOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.- IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  .  2nd8ize.  Srdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  10  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  0.46.050.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  coDtains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Od.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

O  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  B  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Hs.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  fi58.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  Js.  to  5b.  Ud. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to 608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ids.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  Od.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6<L  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

CLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

“‘•nt  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  .360  Engravings,  and  Prices 
”  i”’  Fire-irons,  Fumishlng  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
aie«  tro-plated  Wares.  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  persou  should  furnish 
Without  one. 

KICHAKD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IBONMONGERS  TO  HER  MRJESTV, 

336  STBANI).  W. 

JIOLLOWAY’8  PILLS.- Disorders  of  the  Kidneys, 

known  by  the  deeply  seated  pain  in  the  back  and  scanty  secretion  of 
latinv  wn  ^  ^freHted  in  their  distressing  and  rapid  course  by  these  regu- 
iiQDovsud*  K  *^^**'’  •Huhly  tonic  and  strengthening  properties  prevent  the 
of  the  blood  and  the  derangement  of  circulation,  charac- 
ExnJrS'**  kiduey  disease,  and  often  ending  In  partial  or  general  dropsy. 
Wav^  proved  the  almost  unvari^  success  oiitaiiied  wlien  Hollo- 

I  f *’**^®“  *'*  earlier  stages,  and  the  ease  they  atlurd  when 
overcom^*  k  more  advanced.  They  relax  the  hot  and  parched  skin, 
kldn**7*  *be  attendant  costivencss,  induce  a  copious  secretion  by  the 
the  harbingers  of  disease  departing  and  health 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  iU 
delightful  fragrance  and  benetloial  effect  on  the  skin. 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  i’atentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

^''OMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Rosa’s).— Tliey  quickly 

Vy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  ail  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9ti.,  sent  by  poet  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS.  LL.D.. 
248  Ui^  Holbom.  London. 

/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
vJ  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  Imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perlectly  natural  in  eflect.  IMoe 
.3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d..  and  lOs  Od. ;  sent  by  post  for  48.  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
BOSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  Ss.  6d. 

SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  3s.  Od. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  davs,  cause  grev  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neoes- 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  foctw- 
eight  iiours,  grey  ness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  object  louable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  Higb  Holborn.  London. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZKNRY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  loiifi  and  favonr- 
abiy  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  cauiion  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  wliicb  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
Imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendisii-square  (late  0  Edwards-street,  Portuian-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C.  • 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  adniirere  of 

tills  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  EUtahfth  iMzenby.” 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS'S  BUTHIN  WATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithla 
and  Potass. 

CORKS  Branded  “B-  ELLIS  and  son,  RUTLIN.”  and  eyc^ 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

Londom  Aobkts— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS.  Henrietta-street.  Cavendish-square. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFAN'I  S. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
aud  of  alt  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

“pLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Re6ned  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

INVESTMENTS  SAFE  and  PROFITABLE. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SHARP’S  STOCK  &  SHARE  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

SEPTEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  I’ages),  post  f/ee. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  *e.  Ac. 

Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines  Foreign  Bonds,  AmericNn  and  Colonial  Stocks,  I'elegraph  and 
Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ao. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO..  STOCK  and  SHARK  BROKERS, 

8.3  PoOLiBT,  London.  Establish  id  1852. 

Bankibb:  London  and  Wbstminbtib,  Lothbdbt,  London,  E.C. 

^rO  INVESTORS.— PENN  1  NG  TON  and  CO.'S 

1  MONTHLY  RKtHiRD  of  IN  VESTM  KNT8,  published  on  tKe 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  lintiali 
and  Foreign  8to<*k  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investmenu  payiiu'  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  ^Py,  or 
5s.  annualiy.-PENNJ NOTON  and  CO..  3  Royal  Exebange-buikUnfs, 
London,  E.C. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  Advertisements, 
84  FLEET-STKEET,  E.O. 


From  tU  '*  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  April  mh,  1872. 

“  THE  THIRD KE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  ir\ftuential  Newspaper  in 
America  i  it  is /or  the  United  States  what  our  own  ‘  leading  Journal  ’  is  in 
England." 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

TIIK  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  publlriied  daily  In  New  York,  circulates 
in  every  HUte  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Fiurope,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
llankini;  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving’  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  bo  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  I.,ondon  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  %-alue  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  he  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regula.ly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business  with  England. 

From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  mwt  widely 
irculated paper  in  the  Northern  SteUes." 

Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  IlioiiLAND,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Eleet- 
street,  E.C.  . 


Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1874. 

T.ondon  ;  K.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.  I 


Just  published,  price  2s.,  post  free, 

PRACTICAL  POLITICS  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE. 

“  It  is  carefully  thought  nut  and  clearly  and  sensibly  written.”— Alraminer. 
”  Contains  more  valuable  thought  than  is  often  found  in  volumes  three 
times  its  sise.  ...  A  little  volume  that  really  deserves  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion.”— ATo^fono/  Reformer. 

London:  C.  WATTS,  17  Jolinson’s-court,  Fleet-street. 

^PHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  SEPTEMBER 

J-  .  contains— 

OLYMIMA.  By  R.  E.  Francillon.  Author  of  ‘  Karl’s  Dene,’ ‘Pearl  and 
Kinerald,’ •  Zelda’s  Fortune.’ Ac.  (Continued.) 

C.RKAT  TOWNS  AND  TIIKIR  PUBLIC  INFLUENCE.  III.-Bristol. 
By  Sexagenarian. 

ftlAN’T  I)F.s|»aIR.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 

GROUSK  SIIOOTINH.  By  Archihnld  Forbes. 

AT  srKRLINO'S  GRAVK.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

TIIK  niMDItl’ALITY  OF  SOVO.  By  G  I.innKiis  Banks. 
WATERSIDE  SKETCUKS.  VI.— Wharfedale  and  its  Grayling.  By 
Red  Spinner. 

THE  AUTHOR  OK  “PAUL  PRY.”  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

OUR  MODERN  ARCHERS.  Part  II.  liy  An  Edinburgh  Salisbury. 

A  RA.MBI.I.NO  STORY.  Part  IV.  By  .Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

TABLK  TALK.  By  Sylranus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls,  price  Is. 
Loudon:  GRANT  and  CO.,  Turnmill-street.  E.C. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

/GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER,  by 

VT  Appointment  to  11.  R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE 
OH  AT  IS,  post  paid,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  bis 
unrivalled  Stock  of 

Electroplate  Tea  Trays  Bedroom  Cabinet  Fumi- 

Britannia  Metal  Goods  Urns  and  Kettles  ture 

Dish  Covers  Table  Cutlery  Dining  and  Drawing- 

Hot-water  Dishes  Clocks  and  Candelabra  room  Furniture 

Stoves  and  Fenders  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware  Chimney  and  Pier 

Marble  Ciiimneypieces  I mn  &  Brass  Bedsteads  Glasses 
Kitchen  Ranges  lieddln^ and  Bed  Hang-  Turnery  Goods 

Lamps  and  Gasclicra  ings  Kitchen  Utensils 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  ITans  of  the  Thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  at 
^9  ( ixford  street,  W. ;  1 . 1  a.  2, 3.  and  4  Newman  stri'Ct ;  4, 5,  and  6  Perry’s- 

8 lace ;  and  1  Newman  yard,  l,oiidon,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to 
tie  must  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  railway  Is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  8  BURTON  will  always  undertake  deli  very  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


Bedroom  Cabinet  Furni¬ 
ture 

Dining  and  Drawing¬ 
room  Furniture 
Chimney  and  Pier 
Glasses 

Turnery  Goods 
Kitchen  Utensils 


THE  BEST  GERMAN  DICTIONARY 
CORRECTED,  AMENDED.  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  rnv> 
ENGLISH  SrUDENT. 

NEW  EDITIONS  REDUCED  IN  PRICE. 

FLUGEL^S  COMPLETE  DICTIONARY  nf 

GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES;  adapted  to 7.  ® 
Student.  With  great  additions  and  Improveinenia  By  C.  A  FFriTw 
German  Master  at  the  Royal  .Military  Academy,  VVoolwicli'and 
London  School;  Dr  A.  H  KIM  ANN,  Professor  of  German  at  the 
University  College;  and  JOHN  OXEN  FORD,  Esq.  2  vols  Lo 
2l8.,  cloth.  ’  PBoe 

Also, 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  vonnger  studenrs  travAii 
kc.  By  J.  OXKNFORD  and  C.  A.  FEILlNG.  Royal 
68.,  strongly  bound.  ’ 

London:  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  DULAU  and  CO.,  and  D.  NUTT 

'  THE  AUTH(»R’S  EDITIONS.  .  " 

OLLENDORFF’S  METHOD  of  LEARNING  to  READ 

WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a  LANGUAGE  in  six  months.  > 

ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  By  Dr  H.  G.  Oi.LBKnonrF 

New  Edition.  Price  12a,  cloth.  A  SCHOOL  EDITION  ‘  I2me' 
price  6a.  6d.,  cloth.  ‘ 

ADAPTED  to  the  SPANISH.  By  Dr  H.  G.  OLLBNDoarr 
New  Edition,  price  128.,  cloth.  •  * 

ADAPTED  to  iiie  ITALIAN.  By  Dr  H.  G.  Ollindobfi.  ismA 

Price  78.  New  Scliool  Edition. 

TED  to  the  GERMAN.  New  School  Edition.  Price  7$  cWii 
KEYS  to  the  GERMAN,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH 
SYSTEMS.  Prepared  by  the  Author.  Price  78.  each,  cloth.* 
London:  WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  and  DULAU  and  CO.,  and  tn  h. 
had  of  any  Bookseller.  ^ 

Messrs  WHITTAKER  and  CO  to  ^^oTthe 

attention  of  all  persons  engaged  in  tuition  and  the  booksellinff  tnife 
to  their  CATALOGUEof  MODERN  and  APPROVED  EDUCATiON^a 
WORKS,  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  aud  which  they  will  be  haopv 
to  forward  on  application. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lane.  London. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELSr 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES, 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Olipuant, 

A  uthor  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  &c  2  vols.,  218. 

THE  TIMES:  ”*A  Ruse  in  Jiin^*  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  I.ike  iti 
fioral  godmother,  it  steals  upon  the  perception  with  a  fragrance  very 
refreshing  to  the  reader.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  roost  touchlw 
which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs  Olipbant,  and  in  its  slender 
grace  and  playful  satire  may  hold  its  own  with  even  the  *  Chronicles  of 
Carlingti  rd’” 

ATUENjEUM:  In  ‘  A  Rose  in  June '  Mrs  Olipbant  is  at  her  very  best 

again.  Tlie  book  is  full  of  character,  drawn  with  the  most  delicate  s( 
touche*.”  ■ 

EXAMINER:—"  One  of  the  most  exquisite  stories  Mrs  Oliphaat  has  jet 
written.  It  is  an  admirable  work.” 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Maet 

CECIL  HAY,  Author  of  *  Victor  aud  Vanquished,*  &c.  3  vols. 

FRANCES.  By  Mortimer  Collins.  3  vols. 

THE  TIMES:— "Yrsuees'  is  decidedly  interesting;  the  style  is  crisp 
and  racy,  keeping  the  reader  pleased  as  well  os  amused  throughout  Under 
the  fun,  and  frolic,  and  movement  of  the  story  there  is  evidence  of  a  good 
deni  of  reading  and  refined  taste.  ‘  Frances  ’  is  a  young  lady  who  should 
hold  her  own  on  .Mr  Mudie’s  shelves  against  all  comers 
MORNING  POST:—"  An  exquisite  story.  Mr  Collins  appears  to  hsre 
concentrated  all  his  energies  upon  painting  a  charming  picture  of  domestie 
Eaglish  life  and  manners.” 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  of 

’  ‘Caste.’  2  vols.,  21s.  [AsMtoset. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborougb-street. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition,  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  248., 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Reality  of  Divine  Revelation.  The  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  with  Additions. 

”  The  Writer  of  ‘  Supernatural  |  the  volume...  .  The  account  given  of 
Religion’  has  conferred  a  boonun  all  the  early  Christian  writers  is  a  full 
students  of  thiHilogy.  Calm  and  judi*  mine  of  infurnistion  on  this  subject, 
cial  in  tone,  fully  acquainted  with  alloyed  indeed  with  no  smsll  prejih 
the  facts  of  tlie  case,  and  scrupulously  dice,  yet  so  wonderfully  faithful  sad 
exact  in  stating  the  arguments  of  cumprebensive,  tliat  any  error  may 
adversaries,- no  more  formidable  be  detected  by  the  light  of  the 
assailant  of  orthodoxy  could  well  be  Writers  own  searebiug  and  scao- 
imagined.  Wlienever  the  history  of  larly  criticism.”  Spectator. 

Christian  theology  in  the  nineteenth  . 

century  shall  be  written,  a  place  of  “The  book  proceeds  from  a  niM®‘ 
hoDour  will  belong  to  tlie  anonymous  ability,  a  scholar  and  reasoner,  wb^ 
Author  of  ‘Supernatural  Kelij^ou.’  disenssions  are  conducted  in  a  judl- 
Wesiminsier  Review.  cial  method.  He  writes  Hhe  “ 
earnest  seeker  after  truth,  loouinf 
”  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  around  at  all  particulars  pertslulng 
learned  and  able  work . This  is  the  to  his  inquiries,  and 

belief  (regMrding  the  supernatural  every  question  to  its  proper  end. 

character  of  the  events  narrated  in  have  been  struck  with  his  wropw 
tlie  Christian  Scriptures'  which  we  mastery  of  the  literature.  He 
desire  to  commend  to  the  reader’s  well  ail  German  and 
consideration,  and  we  are  glad  to  relating  to  the  criticism  of  the 
liave  BO  good  an  excuse  for  doing  so  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
as  is  afforded  by  the  masterly exami-  ones.  His  scholarship, 

nation  of  the  evidences  for  the  anti-  apparent  throughout . 

quity  of  the  t.'hristian  Scriptures  a  wide  and  miuute  scliolaruhip- w 
contained  in  these  volumes.  So  far  unknown  writer  shows  great  s*’®**' 
as  we  know  it  is  an  unparalleled  ness.  He  has  tlie  critical  fwunj^ 
specimen  in  the  English  language,  union  with  a  calm  spirit.  Kevs*^ 

It  might  have  been  a  little  condensed,  witlial,  his  volumes  '^***’**^*4 
but  when  we  have  said  this  much,  we  serious  notice  of  every  one  concern 
liave  only  unmixed  praii«e  for  the  about  the  records  of  reli^on. 
literary  workmanship  of  this  part  of  Athtnamm. 

London:  LONGMANS  and  CO.  _ 
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